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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——e—— 

rY\HE war news during the week has been good as regards the 

Western front and bad as regards the Eastern front. We 
will deal with the bad news first. On Wednesday it was reported 
that the Rumanian line which stretched from the bridge-head at 
(zernavoda to Constanza, the Rumanian commercial port on the 
Black Sea, had been broken at both ends by the Germans, and that the 
Rumanians had been obliged to fall back and abandon their strong 
position in the Dobrudja. This news was confirmed on Thursday. 
No attempt, however, has yet been made, even by the Germans, 
to show that the Rumanian retirement was anything but orderly, 
and we hear of no great captures of prisoners or of specially heavy 
casualties, such as one must have heard of had the Rumanians 
suffered anything in the nature of a crushing defeat. The Germans 
are, no doubt, free to declare the capture of Czernavoda to be, 
as they have described it, “‘an uncommonly important success,” 
but there has been no débdcle. 


To the north and north-west of Rumania—that is, on the Transyl- 
vanian mountain frontier—Falkenbayn’s armies, which are assaulting 
the passes with the greatest vehemence, have, we regret to say, 
won considerable successes, though probably they have been very 
dearly bought. Their most important advance has been the 
capture of the Vulcan Pass. There not only has their penetration 
been considerable, but the pass in itself is of very great importance. 
In the Térzburg and Predeal Passes, however, the Rumanians 
have held their own in spite of very violent fighting. In the Roter 
Turm Pass and in the Oitoz Pass, on their north-western frontier, 
they appear to have been able to repulse the enemy and to drive 
him beyond the frontier. It is quite possible, indeed, that the fury 
of the German attack has been exhausted, and that the Rumanians 
will be able to pull themselves together on both their fronts. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the whole question, and 
will only say here that as long as the Rumanian forces not merely 
remain in being, but remain as little injured as is apparently now 
the case, there is no sort of ground for despair. ‘or ourselves, 
we may say thet we shall not be in the least surprised if Rumania 
“comes again,” and is able to deal a very shrewd blow at her 
assailants, Very possibly it would have been better tactics if 
Rumania had merely held the Transylvanian frontier against the 
Austrian and German attack, and had confined her own efforts 
to a short, sharp, sudden blow at Sofia. .However, it is no good 
to cry over spilt milk, and perhaps Rumania by her apparently 
too ambitious military policy may have forced the Germans into 
an effort which will turn out in the end to have exhausted them, 
and given us exactly the opportunity which we needed in the West— 
the opportunity of a weakened line. 


The good news on the West is very good indeed. On Wednesday 
it was announced that the French, covered by their superb artillery, 
had made a great attack at Verdun, and had reconquered lost 
ground to the depth of nearly two miles, including the village 
and fort of Douaumont, and that in carrying the village they has 
taken no less than three thousand five hundred prisoners. On 
Thursday came a further piece of good news to the effect that our 
Allies had not only beaten off the furious German counter-attacks, 





but in doing so had captured more ground and taken yet 
another thousand prisoners. The total tale of prisoners is thus 
well over four thousand five hundred, and we may feel pretty sure 
that the German casualties in killed and wounded must have been 
at least double this number, or, say, a loss in all of some twelve 
thousand five hundred men. 


If this goes on, and we see no reason why it should not, the French 
will soon have recovered all the ground lost at Verdun, and nothing 
will remain of the great German offensive but the vast losses in 
dead, wounded, and prisoners. Verdun was to be the hammer- 
stroke of the German god of thunder. In his sigi? they were to 
conquer, and they were to pile an altar high as heaven with the 
bones of the beaten Frenchmen. But it is with the bones of the 
beaten Germans that the monument will be made. 


Though we have nothing quite so good to report from the British 
front on the Somme, our progress has been distinctly satisfactory 
and we have taken something like a thousand German prisoners. 
All through Tuesday night and during most of Wednesday the 
weather was very rainy, with the result that the country in our 
area has become a sea of mud. Unfortunately work there has 
had to stop, and we have had to confine ourselves to artillery 
activity. Happily that is now a matter which causes us no 
difficulty. It must not be supposed, however, that because the 
weather is so unpropitious Sir Douglas Haig is doing nothing. 
Not only is his vigilance never relaxed, but the impulse of the 
push is continuous. If temporarily checked by some adverse 
circumstance like rain, the energy may be quite truly said only 
to accumulate. When the weather lifts, we venture to say, we 
shall find that progress has in reality been going on, and that, 
in spite of there having been no sensational success, what has been 
done places us in a better e podtion for fresh advances, 


Ignorant and unfair critics may declare in their impatience that 
we are only creeping on, but it is a kind of creeping which we are 
bound to say would, if we were Germans, distinctly get on our 
nerves, There is something appalling in the inevitableness with 
which the Commander-in-Chief works. In this context we desire 
to congratulate Sir Douglas Haig upon his unanimous election 
to the Rectorship of the ancient University of St. Andrews. Here 
is a prophet honoured in his own country, for the Commander-in- 
Chief is a Fifeshire man. 


The news from Salonika is good, and we note with special satis- 
faction that the left wing of the Allied Armics is now in touch with 
the Italian force working from Valona. While speaking of the 
Allies in the Balkans, we may note an interesting fact recorded by 
Mr. Ward Price in Thursday's papers. We are glad to sce that the 
Serbians are not only treating their Bulgarian prisoners excecdingly 
well, but doing what we have always thought we and the French 
ought to do—advertising as widely as possible their good treatment 
of prisoners, and so counteracting the monstrous and interested 
falsehoods of the German General Staff, who do everything they can 
to inspire their men with the belief that the Allies will treat them 
with savage inhumanity. That is, no doubt, a natural course for 
the Germans to take when they are afraid of their troops giving 
themselves up. 











The Serbians have realized, apparently, that it is their business 
to counteract that impression. Accordingly they have had post- 
cards printed showing rows of Bulgarian prisoners drawing rations— 
the men in file with a loaf of bread in one hand and a bowl of soup 
in the other. Two thousand of these postcards were endorsed by 
surrendered Bulgarians, who wrote messages on them to their 
comrades saying how well they had been treated. The two thou- 
sand postcards were then dropped by aeroplanes into the Bulgarian 
lines. Since then, says Mr. Ward Price, surrenders have been much 
more frequent, and the prisoners always remember to bring with 
them a copy of the photograph, which they regard as a sort of safe- 


conduct. One man stated that he had paid fifteen francs for his 





postcard, and carried it always with him in case he should 
be captured, 


We congratulate the Serbians, They evidently 
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anderstand the advertising business, and should do well in commerce 
when the war is over. ‘ Kind treatment for prisoners a speciality,” 
is an admirable head-line. 


We are unable to say much about Parliamentary activities during 
the week, but may note one or two points. In the first place, Lord 
Rothermere, who appears to be doing very well as Director-General 
ef Clothing Supplies, announced that the new Bill introduced into 
the House of Commons will make it a criminal offence punishable 
by seven years’ penal servitude to give or offer to give gratuities to 
any Government servant, even without the intent to bribe. He 
adds that the Government will prosecute in every case that arises, 
and will seek to have the maximum penalty inflicted. We can 
assure Lord Rothermere that he will have the support of all that is 
best in the nation if he will only take drastic measures against 
eorruption, whether by contractors or officials. He will, we trust, 
never forget that the man who offers a bribe is quite as guilty as the 
man who accepts it. Each party to a corrupt transaction during 
war is a traitor to his country, and in our opinion richly deserves 
the traitor’s punishment. However, seven years’ hard labour, though 
not as great a deterrent as a firing party, will probably serve the 


purpose. 


On Wednesday the Prime Minister addressed a Conference of 
representatives of the coal industry at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, on the importance of increasing the output of coal. Nearly 
three thousand representatives of the industry were present. Mr. 
Asquith gave a statement of the facts of a situation which, he told 
his hearers in plain terms, was dangerous. At the end he urged 
those who remained at home to endeavour to be worthy of those 
who fought, and had fallen for their country. The essential point 
of the speech, which according to the Press was well received, was 
that since 1913 the coal output had fallen from 287,000,000 tons 
to ‘253,000,000 tons, and that the demand was now in excess of 
the supply. Yet in the present struggle coal for munition-making 
and for export as the price of food was second in importance only 
to men. The most practicable and urgent remedy was the reduction 
of time lost by avoidable absenteeism, which now stands at five 
per eent. The avoidance of that loss would make good the defi- 
eieney in the output. Here was a practical problem which the 
miners and owners must solve. 





Mr. Smillie endorsed the Prime Minister’s statement by declaring 
that there was a serious shortage which must be made good. 
Every stroke of the miner’s pick was a blow at the enemy. 
In the end a resolution was carried pledging the representatives of 
the coalewners and coalminers respectively to do everything in 
their power to secure the prevention of ill-regulated and avoidable 
absenteeism. Mr. Smillie, speaking for the miners, and Mr. Nimmo, 
for the employers, were both heartily applauded. 


Lord Grey, who was the guest of the Foreign Press Association 
in London on Monday at a public luncheon, made one of the most 
sagacious, and also one of the most useful, speeches delivered since 
the beginning of the war. Not only did he support fully the fearless 
and plain-spoken words of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, but 
he dealt with firm touch and unerring truth with the monstrous 
legend that the war was forced on Germany by the Allies. He tore 
to pieces this tissue of cant and lies, and showed how Germany 
was the aggressor, and how therefore the Allies must have guarantees 
ef future peace. The Foreign Secretary went on to point out, 
though he would be the first to admit that there was no necessity 
to emphasize the fact, that no one of the Allies would separate 
from any of the others, since such action would mean that nation’s 
destruction. For all of them unity was essential not merely to 
attain victory but for their future security. Germany's efforts to 
separate them only confirmed their joint resolve to stand back to 
back and fight it out to the end. 


As for the neutrals, the best thing that they could do now for the 
peace of the world was to develop public opinion in favour of such 
a general agreement among the Powers as might prevent war for 
the future. But though Lord Grey said this, we are glad to 
note his very necessary reservation that the nations which com- 
bined together to preserve peace must not undertake more than 
they were prepared to do, should the necessity arise, in the matter 
ef upholding their principles by force at a time of crisis. It is all 
very well to talk of peace in the abstract. The rea] question is what 
sacrifices the nations are prepared to make and what risks they will 
run to maintain peace. Here the representatives of Britain dare 
speak with no uncertain voice. The sacrifices we have made, and 
no one can say that they are small, were made to secure the peace 
ef the world, and to prevent the carrying out of that destructive 
and aggressive German policy which must have brought either 











continual wars or such a system of slavery upon the world as would 
have been worse than war. We are fighting to secure peace for 
the future. If we had been 80 base, so short-sighted, so selfish a 
to let Germany and her conscript allies destroy first France and 
then Russia, we should have perished, and deservedly perished, 
in the second edition of the world-war. 


To understand the full force and importance of Lord Grey’s speech 
it must be read in extenso, for every word counts. We will, how. 
ever, make one or two quotations. The first shall be his admirable 
description of what the German plan was and why it failed ;— 


“What was the German plan? I saw some statement in the Press 
had 


the other day that a German officer had recognized that pi 
failed this time, but that in ten years she was going to suceced. 


was the plan ? What was the failure? It was to be a short succesafyl 
war. ‘There was a time-table—so long to get to Paris ; so long to defeat 
France; 80 long afterwards to defeat Russia—and as to Engaat, the 
7 was that England should be kept out of the war, but if England 
id enter the war it was not thought that the Expeditionary Force wo 
had available would be enough to upset the enemy's plans, People 
who are militarists, whose ideas and thoughts run solely on military 
considerations, wholly material, forget to estimate, and cannot estimate, 
the spirit and the soul which exists in nations when they are attacked 
and are fighting for their lives. The plan was that France and Russia 
were to be defeated, England was 0 be isolated—and disgraced.” 


Next to this passage follows another which is equally honest and 
equally luminous :— 

“We must never forget, as we go through this war, that an offer 
was made to us to keep out of the war. We were asked by the German 
Government to engage to remain neutral on certain conditions, Woe 
were asked to condone the violation of the neutrality of Belgium— 
because that was what the offer came to—though they were pledged by 
treaty to uphold it. And we were asked to give Germany a free hand 
to take whatever she liked of the French Colonies. That is why I say 
the plan was not only to isolate us, but to discredit us. I would ask 
any neutral to put it to himself. What would be the future of this 
country if the British Government had for a moment accepted such an 
offer? We might have had an Army and a Navy, but there would 
have been no moral, no spirit in the nation. We should have had the 
contempt of the whole world. Tactics so gross as that did not succeed, 
and I need not recall what the reply of the British Government was, 
nor what the spirit of the nation was at the opening of the war.” 


We have only one criticism to make of Lord Grey’s speech. We 
wish that in dealing with the League to Enforce Peace which has 
sprung up in America, he had advised those who founded that well- 
meant organization to read, learn, mark, and inwardly digest Mr. 
Alison Phillips’s admirable book on the Holy Alliance, The Oon- 
federation of Europe (Longmans and Co.). That will show them in 
the clear light of history what they are to avoid if their League 
is not to be shipwrecked, or rather have its character changed to 
that of a League to enforce the status guo by acts of tyranny. We 
will go further and advise every one of our Cabinet Ministers and 
every Europe@n statesman to study that work lest when peace 
comes they may fall into the errors which ruined the humane 
and idealistic project of the Emperor Alexander. If the Emperor 
had only listened to Castlereagh’s sound senso and wise ad- 
monitions, the League would have attempted much less and 
achieved far more—or rather have achieved something, for, as it 
was, it achieved nothing that was good and a good deal that was 
evil. All that now remains of it is the fierce and warlike spirit upon 
which the Monroe Doctrine is founded. We have no word to say 
against that doctrine, and much to say for it, but at any rate it is 
not a peace proposition, as the Americans would find if Germany 
were to win this war, and then turned her attention, as she certainly 
would turn it, to South America. 





Count Stiirgkh, the Austrian Premier, was shot dead in Vienna 
last Saturday. The assassin was Dr. Friedrich Adler, a Vienna 
journalist, who is a son of Dr. Victor Adler, the well-known Deputy 
and founder of the Austrian Socialist Party. Dr. Friedrich 
Adler is said to have committed the murder as a protest against 
the refusal of the Government to convoke the Austrian Reichsrath 
since the beginning of the war. Count Stiingkh was not a distin- 
guished figure in Austrian polities. He merely held the fort of 
autocratic rule for the purposes of the war. It cannot be said that 
so far there have been any noteworthy results from the assassination. 


The Admiralty has announced that a German cruiser of the 
* Kolberg’ class (about 4,600 tons, built about 1907) was torpedoed 
by a British submarine in the North Sea on Thureday week. When 
last seen the cruiser was “ steaming slowly in evident difficulties.” 
The German Government have admitted that a cruiser, the 
‘Miinchen,’ was hit, but say that she was only slightly damaged. 


The Volunteers will soon occupy the position which those who 
took a long view always foresaw they must reach. Sueh a prophecy 
was not really bold or rash. It was fairly obvious that if the war 
went on long enough the War Office would not be able to do without 
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he services of some three hundred thousand trained men, nearly 
all over the military age, but still capable of rendering useful part- 
timeservices and of giving their whole time in the event of invasion. 
The decision always rested with the Volunteers themselves much 
more than with the War Office. But the period of official discourage- 
ment has given way to very active encouragement. The meeting of 
the Central Association on Thursday week, at which Lord Derby 
presided, was only one of many significant signs. The proceedings 
were private, but it was announced that both Lord French and 
Lord Derby made statements as to the future use of the force. Sir 
O’Moore Creagh in a letter resigning his position in the Central 
Association pointed out how much money the Volunteers could 
save the State. A sentry of the Royal Defence Corps with reliefs 
cost £930 odd a year, a Volunteer sentry with reliefs only £120 odd. 


Lord French last Sunday made another of his habitual inspec. 
tions of Volunteers, This time he visited Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk. At West Ham he said that it was possible now to provide 
Volunteers with nearly all the equipment they required, but natur- 
ally the Government before spending money wished for a guarantee 
that Volunteers would continue their services “for the duration ” 
and not exercise their right under the Act of 1863 to retire at a 
fortnight’s notice. Referring to the meeting recorded above, Lord 
French said that the proceedings were “ very satisfactory,” and 
added: “In time you will hear something. In the meantime prepare 
your minds for what must be done.” In another speech at Ipswich 
he said that the Volunteers must look forward to the time, “ not 





| that these mistakes are not mistakes. 


far distant,” when home defence would be entrusted entirely to | 


them and to such men as could not for some good reason be sent to 
the front. ‘‘ Not one man who can serve in the trenches should be 
left at home. The defence of your native shores is a very great 


with the satisfaction of all reasonable South Slav aspirations. 
The Society did not presume to be an arbitrator, but existed only 
to collect and publish facts. If, however, the occasion arose for 
the Society to help to smooth over the difficulties between Slavs 
and Italians, the opportunity would be welcomed. The great 
object in view was to create a solid block of non-Teutonic people 
as a barrier to further Teutonic aggression. The amalgamation of 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in a united people is, in our judgment, 
one of the principal things which statesmanship should work for. 
The war arose out of the South Slav question, as we often ventured 
to predict it would. In a South Slav settlement we shall have 
the best pledge against its repetition. The peace of Europe in 
future depends upon a successful assertion of the principles of the 
Serbian Society. In that object Italy is as much interested as any 
other Power. 





The Times of last Saturday published a summary of an “ Appeat 
to America” in the Dutch Telegraaf. The article points out that 
one Dutch merchant vessel after another is sunk by German sub- 
marines, and that the same thing is true of Norwegian vessels. 
The réle of the American Navy seems to be to supply the humanity 
wanting in German acts, Germany had undertaken (in the ‘ Sussex” 
Note) that no more passenger vessels should be sunk. But the 
* Stephano,’ sunk off the American coast, was a passenger vessel. 
Whenever Germany breaks her promises the incident is said to be 
“a mistake.” But as the Telegraaf says, a child can understand 
The paper therefore begs 
the United States to act in the spirit of her past. “ Sincerity 


| demands that we say to America, ‘ Submarine warfare cannot so ge 


rk.” Itis with great satisfaction that we read these words of | 


Lord French. They are words of wisdom not only as regards the 
Volunteers but as regards the disposition of our Regular forces. 


What seems to be the iast phase of the campaign in German 
East Africa has been reached. According to a statement from 
the War Office published in the papers on Friday week, General 


Smuts is driving the enemy into the valley of the Rufiji, and intends | 


to contain them there. The valley is malarious and the water is 
mostly salt. All the roads leading to it are held by the Allies, 
and we also hold the ports on the coast. 
are badly shaken by their unceasing efforts of late to save themselves 
from being encircled, and they have, moreover, lost many of their 
gens, It is thought that they will not be able to hold out long. The 
lesser rains, which are now due, make the valley almost untenable. 


On Friday week Mr. Joseph King, Liberal M.P. for North 
Somerset, was fined £100 and 25 guineas costs for having conveyed 
to a friend in New York information as to the destruction of British 
ammunition at the front in France. 
to have been greatly exaggerated, but the chief point made against 
him was that, till the substance of his letter was published in an 


American newspaper, the Germans had not referred to the matter, | 


Sir John Dickinson’s remarks 
It is, indeed, 


and perhaps knew nothing about it. 
in delivering judgment were not a bit too strong. 


dificult to understand how a man entrusted with making the | 
laws of his country should have “ temporarily thrown prudence | 


and patriotism aside.” We should have thought that the House of 
Commons would have considered it desirable to take some formal 
notice of an offence only too likely to bring discredit on Parliament. 
A man who thoughtlessly places information at the disposal of 
the enemy is not a safe man to have as a Member of Parliament 
when his country is at war. 


We are very glad to record the successful inauguration on Friday 
week of the Serbian Society of Great Britain, 
Society are :— 





“(1) To promote close relations with Serbia and with the Southern | 
| 


Slav race as a whole. 

(2) To make clear the importance of a united Southern Slav State 
a8 a permanent safeguard of European freedom. 

(3) To work for a friendly agreement between the Southern Slavs, 
Italy, and Rumania. 

(4) To work for Southern Slav union: (a) as an essential feature 
of the Allied policy of securing the rights and liberties of smal! peoples ; 
(6) as a guarantee against future Germanic attempts to obtain pelitical 


and economic mastcry in Europe and the East; and (c) as the surest | 


foundation of peace in the Adriatic and the Balkans. 
(5) To co-operate with all kindred societies within and without the 
British commonwealth.” 


Lord Cromer, who is President of the Society, disposed in his 
speech of the absurd illusion thet the Society is hostile to Italian 
‘ims. Naturally, he said, the Italians desired a predominant 
influence in the Adriatic. He hoped that that ambition would 
be gratified, and he saw no reason why it should not be compatible 


Mr. King’s account is said | 


The aims of the | 


The German forces | patients died. 


| British. 


' men had not enough clothing to sit outside the huts. 


| War Committee for sending parcels. 


on any longer.’ ” 


A White Paper has been issued describing the typhus epidemic 
in the prisoners’ camp at Gardelegen, between Berlin and Hanover. 
It is a terrible record, recalling the brutality, callousness, and 
cowardice of the German officials at Wittenberg. The epidemic 
was the direct result of the overcrowded and filthy state of the 
camp. When it broke out the Germans deserted the place and only 
communicated with the prisoners from the outside. The disease 
lasted for four months, and there were two thousand cases. The 
disease was fortunately of a mild type, but fifteen per cent. of the 
The camp contained about eleven thousand 
prisoners, French, Russians, Belgians, and two hundred and sixty 
The palliasses on which the prisoners slept touched one 
another, and there were no tables or stoves. The dying could not be 
separated from the living. The stench was indescribable, but the 
The food was 
insufficient and wretched in quality, and no change of diet waa 
allowed for the sick and dying. When Dr. Ohnesorg, of the American 
Embassy, visited the camp, several pieces of mutton were hung up 
outside. When he departed they were removed. Meat was never 
allowed to enter the camp. 


In a letter to the papers of last Saturday Mr. Arthur Stanley 
explained the arrangements made by the Central Prisoners of 
The object is to prevent over- 
lapping and waste, and to secure that every prisoner shall get a 
parcel. The rules, which are simple, are as follows:— 

(1) All parcels must be sent through the Central Committee or an 
association authorized by it. A list of euch associations will be put up 
in every post office. 

(2) Individual senders are requested not to send food parcels, but 
to arrange for this to be done by the ‘recognized association’ showa in 
the list. Particulars of the food parcels and their cost and any further 


| information can be had on application to the associations or to the 


Central Committee.” 

Thus there will be an end to the system under which some prisoners 
received several parcels and some none, and under which the least 
valuable and nutritious forms of food were frequently sent. 


In the Times “ Political Notes” of Tuesday it was stated that 
Mr. Arthur Henderson is to become Minister of Pensions. In 


| August Mr. Henderson resigned from the Board of Education in 


order to devote himself to the work of Labour Adviser to the 
Government, but he also (as Paymaster-General) became President 
of the Chelsea Commissioners, As the Commissioners are respon- 
sible for the administration of soldiers’ pensions, he has had the 
advantage of studying the question for the last two months. It is 
believed that the new Ministry will take over the duties of the 
War Office, the Chelsea Commissioners, and the Statutory Com- 


mittee (which makes supplementary grants to both Services), 


and that pensions to sailors will still be administered by the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—-— oe 
RUMANIA AND VERDUN. 


: owe the military situation in Rumania is a cause of 
deep disappointment and of no little anxiety must be 
admitted, even by such hardy optimists as ourselves. On 
the rorth and north-western side of Rumania—along the Car- 
pathians—the German attack is being pushed with the utmost 
vigour. The waves of the advancing tide are leaping against 
the mountain barrier, and in several of the inlets have pene- 
trated beyond it. How our enemies will fare when the snows 
come and winter gets its full grasp of the passes remains to 
be seen, but at any rate for the moment Rumania is in 
danger here of a devastating invasion. A hasty glance at 
the map would seem to show that the invasion is destined 
to be a double one. The fact that the Rumanians have had 
to abandon their fortified line in the narrowest part of the 
Dobrudja, and to evacuate not only the important port of 
Constanza but the bridge-head of the great bridge which 
crosses the Danube at Czernavoda, is no doubt very serious. 
It does not, however, follow that Rumania is enveloped, or 
that the two points of the pincers, one acting from the Car- 
pathians and the other from the Dobrudja, will be able to 
close upon and break our Allies. Rumania is too big a 
country for such tactics to succeed, unless the Germans are 
masters of far bigger armies in Transylvania and the Balkans 
than we believe they actuallycommard. As we said last week, 
the analogy from Serbia must not be pressed. Serbia was a 
country with only one-fourth of the population of Rumania, 
and when she was overwhelmed was already exhausted by a 
year and a half of strenuous war. It would be a truer reading 
of the strategic situation to say that, instead of the Germans 
being in a position to crack Rumania between the forceps—to 
join the forceps so as to divide our Allies’ dominions—the 
German forces are dangerously split. The Army in the Dobrudja 
—the marshy plain of the Danube—might indeed very easily 
find themselves in great peril. On one side they have the Black 
Sea, which is dominated by Russian sea power, and on the 
other the wide valley of the Danube, a huge river over a mile 
broad and surrounded by marshy ground. It is true that it is 
crossed by a bridge, but we shall be very much surprised 
to hear that that bridge has not been broken down, and 
that all that Germany now holds is the bridge-head at Czerna- 
voda. Between holding that and the power to throw her 
army rapidly and safely across the Danube there is a very 
wide difference. No doubt the Germans will continue to 
show their accustomed energy in attack, but unless they 
can very quickly get out of the Dobrudja they may find that 
to winter there exposed to Russian and Rumanian attacks is 
a very costly business. If it is argued that it would only be 
costly to the Turks and Bulgars who supply the bulk of the 
troops, the answer is that with German and Austrian man- 
power as low as it undoubtedly is, Turkish and Bulgarian 
soldiers have become as precious as Pomeranian grenadiers. 
The Germans are not in a position to say now, as they could 
say a year ago, that the loss of a few Turkish or Bulgarian 
divisions matters little or nothing. 

But while we altogether refuse to despair of the local 
Rumanian situation, and consider it much more likely that the 
Rumanians, with the aid of Russia, will in the course of the 
next month or two pull themselves together and turn the 
tables upon the invaders, we can by no means admit that 
even if the worst were to happen, and Rumania were entirely 
overrun, the Germans would have done anything which could 
be regarded as a real step towards winning the war. It is 
far more arguable that a victory in Rumania may prove 
one of those fatal triumphs which in reality bring defeat more 
near. Remember that what Germany is doing now is imposing 
enormous burdens upon herself and her allies, and weakening 
her efforts not only on the Western but on her true Eastern 
front—the front from Riga to the Bukovina. The strength 
which she is putting forth in Transylvania and the Dobrudja 
means strength deducted from other parts of the theatre of 
war. We are reaping the fruits of her wild onslaught against 
Rumania in what has happened at Verdun, and is happening 
and going to happen on the Somme. It is not too much to 
say that the French could not have gained the splendid, 
ard in a sense the easy, victory they have gained at 
Verdun, with the capture of close on five thousand German 
prisoners and the placing of probably more than double that 
number of Germans hors de combat at a comparatively slight 
loss to themselves, if the Germans had not deliberately weak- 
ened themselves on the West in order to have power to make 
their spring in the East. 








What we have just said as to the connexion between Verd 
and Rumania points to the remedy which must be ado ted 
in face of the Rumanian reverses. We must save Senn 
That must be done, if necessary, by the actual reconquest of ~ 
soil, but we believe that it will besoonest done by vigorous action 
" > : n 
in the West. That is the surest way to help our Rumanian Allies 
for we fully admit that help for them has become a sacred 
obligation on the part of Britain and France, Germany by her 
gambler’s throw in Rumania has given us an opportunity which 
we shall be mad if we do not press to the utmost, B 
vigorous action in the West not only shall we relieve Rumania 
but we shall greatly facilitate our original policy in Picardy 
and Flanders. Not only has the need for increasing the vigour 
of our push doubled or quadrupled, but the chances of making 
it successful have increased in equal proportion. The weather 
is our only obstacle. But though no doubt bad weather 
handicaps the attackers more than the defenders, and wil] 
impose great hardships upon our troops, we feel confident 
that if Sir Douglas Haig calls upon them for extra exertions 
in order to help Rumania and to seize the chance that is ours 
they will respond, as nobly as they have always done, to the 
call. Our new soldiers, like our old “‘ Contemptibles,” are not 
going to grumble because they have to fight in November, 
Besides, who knows but that St. Luke may be favourable, and 
may make his summer longer and brighter than usual? But 
one thing is necessary for taking full advantage of the oppor. 
tunity which the German rush at Rumania has given us, 
That is the maintenance of our man-power. We have 
got to sweep every available man into the Army, and to stand 
on no punctilios in the matter. By this we do not mean 
that we are to act in a foolish, panicky, or unreasonable spirit, 
as, for example, we should be acting if, in order to secure a few 
more men for the line, we were to limit our supply of munitions, 
Cannon-power and shell-power are as important as man-power, 

But though we must be sure that we are not going to rob 
Peter in order to meet the demands of Paul, we are certain 
that a very great deal can be done to get more men without 
injury to our supply of munitions or our revenue, and without 
destroying the essential business of the country. Besides 
“combing out,” we have potential reserves to fall back on. 
Either voluntarily or compulsorily, Ireland may be made to 
do her part. We may still, we believe, draw a great many 
men for various purposes from India, from our other Oriental 
dependencies, and from the Crown Colonies. Lastly, we believe 
that we may seek man-power where our forefathers sought it 
at the end of the Napoleonic wars, by using our material 
resources to enlist and equip the adventurous youth of the 
neutral countries who would like to fight for the Allies, and 
we may do this without any breach either of the spirit or the 
letter of international law. Pitt and Pitt's successors raised 
considerable bodies of troops in the Levant and elsewhere 
besides the Spanish and Portuguese contingents, and Mr. 
Lincoln and his War Secretary during the Civil War drew 
largely upon foreign sources. If our own men had failed to 
come forward, there would have been the greatest moral 
objections to depending upon what might be called mercenary 
forces. At present there could be no objection whatever to our 
raising a Foreign Legion of a couple of hundred thousand men. 





THE TRAGEDY OF A PEOPLE. 

i i is not only the most honourable but the safest of rules 

to stand by one’s friends in dangerous times. We think 
the time has come for Great Britain to state with no uncertain 
voice that she knows who her friends are in Greece, and that she 
means to stand by them and see them through at whatever 
cost to those who are not her friends. Those Greeks who 
support the cause of the Allies need all the help they can get. 
Those who have plotted against us, trying to do us every kind 
of mischief while pretending to be friendly, have quite ceased 
to deserve our sympathy. Even if we still desired to treat 
the latter with patience and indulgence (in the spirit in which 
Britain always has treated Greece), it would not be possible 
to show them much consideration if we really mean to help 
our true friends to the top of our powers. We cannot en- 
courage two contradictory principles at the same time. And 
since it is impossible to place trust and confidence in both the 
Government of M. Venizelos and the Government of King 
Constantine, let us not waste time and energy in maintaining 
an unfruitful fiction. Let us show plainly that in M. Venizelos 
and his National Government we recognize our very good 
friends, and the best friends of their own country, and that 
in King Constantine and his camarilla we sce only men who 
have tried to deceive and ruin us. At present the Allies are 
in friendly relations with both the Government at Athens and 
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the National Government at Salonika. They recognize one 
as representing Old Greece and the other as representing 
New Greece. It is easy to understand that it is a convenience, 
and perhaps a necessity, to keep up working relations with 
the Government at Athens, but we sincerely hope that in 
ursuing the policy of dual recognition we shall prove that 
we are not deceived as to who wish us well and who wish us ill. 
We ought to accord to M. Venizelos and his followers the 
most liberal trust, and show that so long as they work with us 
we mean, through them and for them—through thick and 
thin—to do all that is in our power to save Greece from the 
ruin that daily presses closer in upon her. The latest news 
from Athens tells us that King Constantine reveals a change 
of mind, and that he now offers to return to the policy (never 
practised, by the way) of benevolent neutrality. We need 
not reject such assurances, but, on the other hand, we should 
be very foolish, after all that has happened, to build upon 
them. Let us act in the manner we have described. It is 
the fair way, the honourable way, and the safe way. 


We cannot be wrong in saying that the time has come to 
side boldly and unequivocally with our friends, for we have 
all watched the gradual steps by which M. Venizelos has 
reached his present position, and noted the reluctance with 
which he has organized his counter-movement to the Govern- 
ment at Athens. Never has a revolution been more reason- 
able, more cautious, and more considerate. If we do not go out 
of our way to express our approval of such conduct, if we 
confine ourselves to merely frigid phrases of commendation, 
we shall not prove that we are good people to be with in a 
tight place. Greatheartedness and loyalty are to be found 
more freely among the Cretans and the islanders who follow the 
National Government than among the merchants and café- 
politicians of the mainland towns. In helping the best 
elements of the people we shall be helping Greece most certainly 
back to rehabilitation. The Venizelists are the men who have 
the future of the country in their keeping. We are well aware 
that the familiar argument about considerateness being 
mistaken for weakness is often used to excuse illegality or 
brutality, and we do not wish to apply the argument in its 
ordinary sense to King Constantine's Government. But 
there is some truth in it when it is used of Oriental people, 
and a great many Greeks have just that touch of the Orient 
which makes them unable to believe in the reality of con- 
siderateness in international dealings. They look for a hidden 
motive behind the ostensible motive. We should remember 
this in all our relations with the Government at Athens. 
Athenians talk of “ going to Europe ” when they move from 
Athens to another European capital. The phrase is significant. 
We cannot be too careful in giving emphasis to our words. 
There is no need to be excessively robustious, as for example 
Lord Palmerston was when he instructed Admiral Napier, 
who was with the Fleet off Alexandria, to tell Mehemet Ali 
that if he did not do as he was bid he would take him by 
the scruff of the neck and “chuck him into the Nile.” But 
our meaning, if much more polite, should be just as clear. 
Ve are treating with a very obstinate Sovereign, who is 
surrounded by a Prussian-trained military Staff, and they all 
firmly believe in the invincibility of Germany. The temporary 
reverses of Rumania may not unnaturally incline men who 
start with this preconception, this German legend, in their 
minds, to believe that the fortunes of the war are shaping as 
they always said they would. We should not for a moment 
allow this hallucination to grow. The Allies will win. That 
is certain. And the victory of the Allies is the only hope 
for Greece. 


If we compare the condition of Greece at the beginning of 
the war with her situation now we shall have the full measure 
of this tragedy of a people. Then Greece enjoyed a stability 
aud a prestige she had never reached before. She had extended 
her borders; the nation was united; the prospects of pros- 
perity were good, and she was ruled over by a King to whom 
the Balkan Wars had brought military renown. It is probably 
true that the King is still popular, and still has the strength 
of his prestige, among a considerable number of his subjects. 
It is often said that he is supported by the national superstition 
—a sort of Mother Shipton prophecy—that when a Constantine 
marries a Sophia they will be crowned at St. Sophia in Con- 
stantinople as Emperor and Empress of Greece. Part of the 
same legend is the simple Greek’s belief that when the Greeks 
occupy Constantinople the fifteenth-century Archbishop, 
bearing the Host, will reappear and finish the service which 
was interrupted when the Turks seized one of the noblest 
of Christian churches and turned it into a mosque. But 
in spite of such legends, and the credit which the King earned 








in the wars, the present facts are too strong for him; his 
position weakens daily; and more officers and sailors and 
soldiers slip away unimpeded from Athens to join the National 
forces. The King has given away the property of Greece 
without consulting the people. He has allowed territory 
and a part of his Army to pass into the possession of Germany 
and Bulgaria. He has outraged the best Greek sentiment by 
his compliance in particular towards the Bulgarians who are 
the hereditary enemies of Greece. With his personal sanction 
Greek Macedonia has crumbled away. He has hamstrung his 
country. All these things have been done by an illegal asser- 
tion of autocratic power, for when Greece was established 
an independent kingdom the Protecting Powers (Britain, 
France, and Russia) promised the people by treaty that 
they should have a Constitutional Government. 


The British people have always been in a true sense Phil- 
hellenes. They have often discouraged flightiness in Greek 
policy, and to that extent may have seemed unsympathetic. 

ut their wishes for the good of Greece have been strong 
and persistent. The spirit of Byron lives on. We ardently 
desire to see Greece rescued from her tragic mess. But it can 
only be by good faith. It is for Greece to decide. If the 
Athenian Government should succeed in holding their position 
and working against the Allies there would be no hope for 
their country. The hopes of Greece would then depend on 
mercies from the Bulgars and the Turks. But the Bulgars and 
the Turks expect to be paid by Germany for their services, not 
to pay others for the problematic assistance of neutrality. 
What hope is there for Greece in that direction even if 
Germany should win? Absolutely none. The one hope 
for Greece is finally and unequivocally to abandon her pro- 
German intrigues. As for ourselves, we can make that 
course much easier if we outspokenly side with our true 
friends in Greece, and show by our favour and our confidence 
that we understand the value of openly standing by them 
in a tight place. 

The Spectator has always been strongly pro-Greek in its 
sympathies—Philhellene in the true sense, as many Greeks 
have acknowledged. In view of that fact, it was our duty 
to write as we have written, though it was a painful duty. 
Greece has one chance left, but it is a chance which is fast 
passing away. If she seizes it, she may yet redeem herself 
as a nation. If she fails to do so, her future will be dark 
and precarious, and when her German patron meets his 
inevitublo end she will be left utterly friendless, 





“ CASUALISTRY.” 


HE good General is careful of his men, and does not 
waste a single life unnecessarily. At the same ti me, 
there is no greater error possible in war than for 
Generals or statesmen or nations to try to base their strategy 
or their tactics upon the avoidance of casualties. If once 
what we may call the “ casualistic ’ view of war seizes hold of 
a nation or its rulers, and they become afraid of expending 
human life in order to attain their object, shrink from action 
because it may cause heavy losses, and thus in fact base their 
war policy, not upon the essential object of defeating and 
destroying the enemy’s forces, but upon the derivative object 
of saving their own forces from destruction, then they have 
lost the war already, and had better at once make any terms 
they can. If they do not, that course is sure, strange though 
it sounds, to become imperative on this very ground of 
casualties. There is nothing more certain than that the way 
to encourage casualties in war is to dread them, and to try to 
evade them. Again and again history shows us that the only 
result of trying to escape losses has been a prolongation of 
war, and therefore a far greater loss of life than would have 
resulted if the Generals in command had not shrunk from 
sacrifices and had not striven to avoid them. They lost their 
men’s lives in endeavouring to save them. 

A capital instance of this is what happened before Lady- 
smith. General Buller was himself the bravest of the brave, 
but he could not bear the strain of the slaughter at a particular 
point—i.e., at Colenso. The slaughter that upset him and his 
plans was very possibly due to a defective battle scheme, but 
none the less, when once he had begun to fight, he should have 
persisted in his offensive and not have disengaged because of the 
loss of life. If he had persisted, he would have secured success. 
Instead, in order to avoid casualties, General Buller broke off 
the action, with the result which cannot be gainsaid. If he 
had gone on, he might have lost five or six thousand men, but 
he would have beaten the Boers, relieved Ladysmith, and 
either have ended the war at once, or at any rate have shortened 
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it by many months, and probably have saved many thousand 
lives. As it was, his desire to save lives proved the bloodiest 
and most expensive way of losing them. 

Convinced as we are of the appalling dangers which must 
ensue if once the public mind goes wrong on the question 
of casualties, and begins to think of how to avoid them instead 
ef how to beat the enemy, it is, in our opinion, absolutely 
necessary to stamp at its first appearance upon this corroding 
heresy. We shall therefore offer no further apology for 
expressing our deep regret, and, we must add, our indignation, 
at certain symptoms of an outbreak of the “ casualistic ” 
heresy which are becoming apparent. The natural instinct 
ef a fighting people like the British is to wish to beat the 
enemy, not to avoid encounter, or to think of our own risks and 
the enemy’s power to damage us rather than of our power to 
smash him. At the same time, ours is essentially a kind-hearted 
and a humane people, which shrinks from sending others into 
danger while it remains itself in safety. Therefore we as a people, 
and as distinct from the Army and the Navy, might very easily 
be led to take a wrong view of the principles upon which war 
must be waged, and to make an attempt to build upon the shifty 
paradoxes of sentimentalism. We might unconsciously grow 
to think that “ Don’t let the enemy beat you” is a sound 
substitute for “ Beat the enemy,” or that “ Keep out of the 
enemy’s way ” is a better war signal than “ Engage the enemy 
more closely.” 

Perhaps the worst effect which flows from a nation being 
captured or influenced by the dread of casualties, or rather 
let us say of concentrated casualties, and adopting an attitude 
which if allowed to govern the war might lead to a far more 
dreadful leakage of human life, is the impression made on 
the minds of the Generals entrusted with high command. 
No soldier is ever in reality the cold-hearted, iron-minded man 
represented by the popular journalist or the writer of romance. 
Generals are apt to be too much, not too little, influenced by 
the thought of the appalling consequences of the red business 
in which they are engaged. No one needs to remind them of 
the horrorsof war. It is far more necessary to encourage them 
to keep their minds off those horrors and to fix their eyes solely 
on their main object. The useful thing is to get them to think 
no more of the bloodshed and agony resulting from their 
operations than does the surgeon who has to hack his way 
through human flesh to effect a cure, and does his work of 
healing and benevolence in the dread shadow of death and 
suffering. Think of a great operator bound to do his work 
with tearful or angry friends and relations standing around 
and calling him a butcher when the blood flows, or a monster 
of callousness and cruelty when the patient shows signs of 
pain. Yet that is what we are really doing when we begin to 
talk indignantly or sentimentally about casualties. Let us 
eriticize our Generals for bad strategy, for faulty tactics, for 
slackness or indifference, for failure to seize great opportunities, 
for slowness, or for want of enterprise, but never merely 
because they have called upon their troops to do what those 
troops were raised for—to make the sacrifices by which 
alone the enemy can be destroyed. Of course, no sane person 
wants to encourage our Generals to be careless of their men or 
torun useless risks ; but, as we have said, no General is likely to 
do that. We must protect him from the thought which so 
often paralyses the arm of soldiers in the field—that if they run 
a risk that ought to be run, and if it leads to bloodshed greater 
than was expected, or at any rate to bloodshed of an excep- 
tionally heavy kind, they will be told that they are butchers or 
murderers, and that on them will rest the awful stain of having 
sent thousands of the young and the brave to untimely graves. 

We must choose the best Generals we can, but when we 
have chosen them we must trust them, especially in this 
particular. Henry V. in Shakespeare’s play prays to the 

tod of battles to “ steel his soldiers’ hearts.” We too must 
ask not only that our soldiers’ hearts shall be steeled, for we 
know indeed that they are steeled already, but that the hearts 
of those who command them shall be steeled for the awful 
duties which they are called upon to perform. Most of all, it 
is the duty of those who influence ublic opinion to call upon 
the nation, upon the fathers and mothers, the wives, the 
brothers, and the sisters of the men who are asked to risk 
their lives, to steel their hearts and never for a moment to 
allow the thought of the casualties to interfere with the due 
progress of the war. To teach their hearts to endure is the 
path of duty as it is the path of safety. Nobly have the 
men and-women of Britain borne this most terrible 
part of their burden. They have refused to let their minds 
and their wills be deflected even for a moment by the thought 
of pomeel or national losses. But great as have been their 
endurance and sacrifices hitherto, they will in the future 
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be called upon for even ter acts of . i 

the last pull on the ak ao is the hardest. Teaver 
then, is one which, as we have said, calls for the instant stom 
ing out of the false spirit. The message of the people of 
Britain to those who command in the field must be war . 
are sure will be, if they are not drugged and deceived by false 
teachings, not—‘ Oh, save our husbands and our sons and 
all that are dear to us,” but—‘* Win the war and beat th 
enemy, and not one word of complaint shall ever cross our li P 
because of the sacrifices we are called upon to make. We 
know that you will make those sacrifices as small as you can 
but remember we are not thinking of that. Our wills are set 
with your will to beat the enemy at all costs. Go forward and 
give us victory in the sure and certain knowledge that we shall 
stand by you, and that as long as you do the work in the true 
spirit of Englishmen you have nothing to fear from ys.” 
Who will dare to say that a Commander-in-Chief who feels 
that this is the spirit of the people behind him is not far more 
likely to do his work wisely and well than the man who js 
hearing at his back, not words of noble and whole-hearted 
encouragement, but wails of terror and despair, and complaints 
of cruelty and unnecessary bloodshed, and of men’s lives lost 
when they might have been preserved ? 

What we have said about casualties on land, and the necessity 
of engaging the enemy more closely and of keeping our 
soldiers’ minds upon beating the foe rather than saving our 
companies, battalions, and divisions from too great loss, is 
equally applicable to our naval forces. Here indeed there is a 
double danger, and a double need that the public should keep 
always in their own minds and always before the minds of 
their naval commanders that as the general object of war is to 
beat the enemy, so the special object of naval war is the 
destruction of the enemy’s fleet. And here, curiously enough, 
there comes in a peculiar danger. As we have shown, it is 
always hard for those in high command to throw away, or 
appear to throw away, the lives of those entrusted to them. In 
the case of our Admirals there is the additional difficulty of 
their ships, those superb but costly monuments of human 
endeavour. One cannot wonder if a naval Commander-in 
Chief is deeply afiected by the thought of risking the de 
struction, which may later be called the unnecessary destruc- 
tion, of a squadron of battleships, engines of war which have 
cost a couple of millions each and contain a thousand 
highly skilled men. It is but natural that the thought 
of the great ships going to their doom, though it is known 
that their officers and crew will never murmur at the 
risks they run but rather demand them, should oppress the 
minds of those who direct their movements. Here, then, the 
nation must do everything in its power to steel the hearts of 
our commanders at sea, and to remind them that though 
there must be no folly, no foolhardiness, in the handling of 
our fleets, those fleets were built for one purpose—the 
destruction of the enemy’s Navy. To attain that end, no 
thought of naval casualties either in men or ships must ever 
weigh with the Commander-in-Chief. 

He must always be on the watch lest there should be any 
unconscious falling away or derogation from the essential 
purpose of the Fleet. He must always be asking himself what 
his ships were built for, and he will find that there is only one 
answer. In the last resort his heart and brain will tell him 
that our ships were built, not as triumphs of the dockyards, 
not to show our inventive powers, not to parade at sea in all 
the pomp and circumstance of naval pageantry, not for 
remote strategic projects, not for controlling sea communica- 
tions or assisting land operations, or so forth and so on, but 
for the destruction of the enemy’s fleet, and so for gaining that 
command of the sea upon which alone our national safety and 
independence, and indeed the freedom of the world, depend—a 
command which can be obtained in no other way. 

A battleship is not an excursion steamer. In the last resort 
its only object, aim, and use is the destruction of other batile- 
ships. To forget this is to forget and unlearn the whole 
art of naval warfare. In urging this we are not urging 
our commanders to do anything rash or attempting to 
sting them into action. We trust them, and we trust 
their obeying the naval spirit. But when we see false 
prophets like Mr. Winston Churchill showing, not the old 
way and the true way, but a new way and a wrong way, we 
are bound to make our protest, and to remind those who con- 
trol our Navy that there is one, and only one, ultimate method 
of commanding the sea, and that is by destroying the enemy's 
naval forces. How to do it and when to do it is, of course, 4 
matter for those who have the technical knowledge and on 
whom the responsibility is placed. Pleas, however, for tho 
avoidance of action must never be allowed to come from the 
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shore without instant protest from those who know what sea 

er means to the British nation. To base policy, whether on 
Pond or sea, on the avoidance of casualties, human or material, 
is the most dangerous as well as the most contemptible of all 


martial heresies. 


THE SIN OF PUBLIC CORRUPTION. 


BOUT a fortnight ago there was brought before the 

A Magistrate at the Westminster Police Court a man, 

deseribed as a leading storehouseman in the Royal Army 
Clothing Factory at Pimlico, who was charged with stealing 
two clasp-knives and ten toothbrushes, Government property, 
found in his possession when he was leaving work. According 
to the report in the morning papers of October 13th, he pleaded 
ilty to stealing these articles, but denied that he had stolen 
other Government property which was found in his house. 
His defence was that he had only taken a little of what he 
might have taken. He said that he could have easily taken 
hundreds of pounds’ worth of Government property without 
any check if he had liked to do so. “It would have been 
absolutely easy to have sent a vanload to Houndsditch and 
called later on for the money.” It is hardly necessary to say 
that the Magistrate promptly pointed out that the man’s 
osition was not improved by such a defence. Nevertheless 
an officer in khaki attached to the Royal Army Clothin 
Factory appeared to plead on behalf of the man. He shiedol 
that the man had yielded to sudden temptation, that there 
was otherwise nothing against him, and he asked the Magistrate 
to deal leniently with him. He added: “ This is, I think, 
the view of the heads of the Department ”; whereupon Mr. 
Horace Smith, the Magistrate, said that as the man was 
recommended to mercy by the Government which employed 
him, he must give effect to the recommendation, and bound 
him over in ten pounds to come up for judgment within 
twelve months. 

We are glad to learn that the action of this unnamed 
“ officer in khaki” was promptly repudiated by the Director- 
General of the Army Clothing Factory, and that a notice 
was posted up throughout the Pimlico factory stating that 
his action was directly contrary to the views of his 
superior officers, and that in all future cases of prosecu- 
tion the Courts would be requested to inflict the maximum 
punishment permitted by law. That this step was so 
promptly taken by the new Director (Lord Rothermere) 
is most satisfactory; but it is clear that unless the old 
traditions of the Department had been thoroughly bad 
no officer would have ventured to put in the plea used 
at the Westminster Police Court. Equally significant is 
the defence of the accused. There must have been something 
utterly wrong with the whole system at Pimlico to make 
it possible for a man to plead that he could have stolen a 
vanload of things, but was content with stealing a few 
pocketfuls. It is to be hoped that under the new civilian 
administration now installed sweeping reforms will be made, 
but it is necessary to face the fact that no reforming energy 
on the part of the new Director will be of the least avail 
unless the criminal law is strengthened. 

This was the point dealt with by Mr. Justice Low in giving 
judgment in the case of corruption on the part of contractors 
which was heard at the Old Bailey on September 16th last. 
Mr. Justice Low then said :— 

“Tt is high time a short measure should be passed giving powe™ 

to the Courts, at all events during the continuance of the war, to inflict 
on persons convicted of bribing or attempting to bribe Government 
employces a long period of penal servitude, because the penalties 
enacted by the Corruption Act are absolutely useless and inadequate 
to deal with matters of this sort.” 
We understand that the Government are preparing to act 
upon the advice of Mr. Justice Low, and that a Bill will 
be presently introduced into Parliament making it a criminal 
offence liable to seven years’ penal servitude to give or offer 
to give gratuities, even without intent to bribe, to any 
Government servant. 

It is indeed extraordinary that it should have required 
the eengn of a great war to bring home to the English 
people the necessity for stringent legislation of this character. 
We are surely old enough as a nation to have learnt that 
m numberless matters the private conscience needs to be 
sharpened by public punishment. Especially is this the case 
with regard to corrupt dealings with the Government or 
with other public bodies. People who will be scrupulously 
honest in dealing with one another think it no sin to be 
grossly dishonest in dealing with the Government of their 
country, or with any public body such as a Municipal Cor- 
poration or a railway company. Numbers of people whose 





urivate lives are above reproach, who are scrupulous in the 
charge of their religious and other private duties, habitually 
defraud the Government by understating their income, or, 
if they happen to enter into any business relations with the 
Government or any other public body, will charge prices 
that they would never think of charging to a private client. 
The ultimate cause of this false morality is the failure of 
the individual to realize his duty towards the community 
as a whole. He can perceive that he owes a duty to his 
neighbour, but he cannot perceive that he owes a corre- 
— duty to an aggregate of neighbours. Just for 

at very reason it is imperative that the law should be 
more severe in dealing with crimes against the community 
than in dealing with crimes against individuals; yet in 
practice it is less severe. The Government, in fact, abase 
themselves to the low level of individual morality in dealing 
with crimes against themselves. 

The new Bill just referred to is a step in the right direction ; 
but we venture very strongly to urge that the penalties, at any 
rate during war time, should go even beyond the seven years’ 
penal servitude contemplated by the Bill. There are certain 
classes of offences which if committed in war time ought to be 
Ong wr by death. We punish a soldier by death for shirking 

is duty in the field. Surely there is stronger, not less 
strong, reason for inflicting the punishment of death on a 
contractor who from dishonest motives makes it difficult for 
a soldier to discharge his duty. For example, if any con- 
tractor were to be found guilty of supplying Army boots with 
paper instead of leather soles, he most certainly ought te 
be shot or hanged. The man who betrays the interests of 
his country from the desire of gain and exploits her agony 
for his sordid and selfish ends is a far worse man than the 
poor creature who yields to a fit of terror on the field, 

As regards the Army Clothing Factory at Pimlico, there are 
special points which need public attention without delay. 
In the first place, no clothing factory, and still less no Inspection 
Department, ought ever to have been placed on such an un- 
suitable site. e Pimlico factory and Inspection Department 
are in the heart of a residential district in London remote 
from railway communication. The cost of hauling goods from 
the London termini by cart to Pimlico, there to he inspected 
and then hauled back again, must total even in years of peace 
thousands of pounds per annum. Happily during the war 
partial steps have been taken to decentralize the inspection 
work, but still an enormous amount is carried on at Pimlico at 
a frightful waste of public money. 

There is a further consideration which condemns the present 
situation of the Pimlico factory—it is too near to Westminster. 
People who are behind the scenes have long known that the 
Pimlico factory is the petted child of the politicians. Per- 
sistently, ever since this factory came into existence, political 
influence has been at work with a view to securing jobs for 
political friends, thus incidentally rendering management 
on business lines impossible. That influence was certainly 
rampant even up to a few months ago. Members of Parliament 
would put pressure through the House of Commons upon the 
political controllers of the War Office, and the War Office in 
turn would at once give a hint to Pimlico to carry out the 
wishes of the politicians. We are justly entitled in this country 
to congratulate ourselves upon the relative purity of the House 
of Commons as compared with the corruption which prevails 
in other democratic Legislatures, but it is well to remember 
that it is only a relative purity. There is in the House of 
Commons a distinct element of corruption, in the sense that 
very large numbers of politicians think it no shame to use 
their political influence to get public jobs for their friends. 
The matter is one which all public bodies have to face. Some 
of our great Corporations attempt to deal with it by making a 
rule that any applicant for a post under the Corporation whose 
application is supported by a member of the Council will on 
that ground be disqualified ; but though this rule exists, and 
is in some cases published with a great blare of trumpets, 
there is good reason to believe that it is in many cases 
disregarded. 

Ultimately corruption in its multitudinous forms can only 
be prevented by the ripening of the public conscience, and 
towards that ripening a strengthening of the criminal law is 
perhaps the most important element. Apart from legislation, 
the main line of hope lies in individual action by our leading 
public men. Mr. Lloyd George has already set an excellent 
example by appointing a prominent business man to the 
control of the Pimlico factory. It is certain that this step 
was taken in the teeth of official opposition. It is equally 
certain that the new administration at Pimlico will find its 





path blocked by political and bureaucratic opposition at every 
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turn, and that the reformers, whether at the War Office or 
in the Army Clothing Factory, will get no direct thanks from 
any one. The question, therefore, is whether the country can 
trust to its leading politicians now to come forward and give 
their support to every necessary step that is taken to purify 
our public services, and to free them from the corrupting 
influence of politics. 








THE FEAR OF DEATH IN WAR. 
I AM not a psychologist, and I have not seen many people die 
in their beds; but I think that it is established that very 
few people are afraid of a natural death when it comes to the test. 
Often they are so weak that they are incapable of emotion. Some- 
times they are in such physical pain that death seems a welcome 
deliverer. But a violent death such as death in battle is obviously 
a different matter. It comes to a man when he is in the full posses- 
sion of his health and vigour, and when every physical instinct is 
urging him to self-preservation. If a man feared death in such 
circumstances one could not be surprised, and yet in the present 
war hundreds of thousands of men have gone to meet practically 
certain destruction without giving a sign of terror. The fact is 
that at the moment of a charge men are in an absolutely abnormal 
condition. I do not know how to describe their condition in scientific 
terms; but there is a sensation of tense excitement combined 
with a sort of uncanny calm. Their emotions seem to be numbed. 
Noises, sights, and sensations which would ordinarily produce 
intense pity, horror, or dread have no effect on them at all, and yet 
never was their mind clearer, their sight, hearing, &c., more acute. 
They notice all sorts of little details which would ordinarily pass 
them by, but which now thrust themselves on their attention 
with absurd definiteness—absurd because so utterly incongruous and 
meaningless. Or they suddenly remember with extraordinary 
clearness some trivial incident of their past life, hitherto unremem- 
bered, and not a bit worth remembering! But with the issue before 
them, with victory or death or the prospect of eternity, their minds 
blankly refuse to come to grips. No; it is not at the moment of a 
charge that men fear death. As in the case of those who die in bed, 
Nature has an anaesthetic ready for the emergency. It is before 
an attack that a man is more liable to fear—before his blood is hot, 
and while he still has leisure to think. The trouble may begin a 
day or two in advance, when he is first told of the attack which is 
likely to mean death to himself and so many of his chums. This 
part is comparatively easy. It is fairly easy to be philosophio if 
one has plenty of time. One indulges in regrets about the home one 
may never see again. One is rather sorry for oneself ; but such self- 
pity is not wholly unpleasant. One feels mildly heroic, which is not 
wholly disagreeable either. Very few men are afraid of death in 
the abstract. Very few men believe in Hell, or are tortured by 
their consciences. They are doubtful about after death, hesitating 
between a belief in eternal oblivion, and a belief in a new life under 
the same management as the present; and neither prospect fills 
them with terror. If only one’s “ people” would be sensible, 
one would not mind. 

But as the hour approaches when the attack is due to be launched 
the strain becomes more tense. The men are probably cooped up in 
a very small space. Movement is very restricted. Matches must 
not be struck. Voices must be hushed to a whisper. Shells burst- 
ing and machine guns rattling bring home the grim reality of the 
affair. It is then more than at any other time in an attack that a 
man has to “ face the spectres of the mind,” and lay them if he can. 
Few men care for those hours of waiting. But of all the hours of 
dismay that come to a soldier there are really few more trying to 
the nerves than when he is sitting in a trench under heavy fire 
from high-explosive shells or bombs from trench mortars. You 
can watch these bombs lobbed up into the air. You see them 
slowly wobble down to earth, there to explode with a terrific detona- 
tion that sets every nerve in your body a-jangling. You can do 
nothing. You cannot retaliate in any way. You simply have to 
sit tight and hope for the best. Some men joke and smile; but 
their mirth is forced. Some feign stoical indifference, and sit with 
a paper and a pipe; but as a rule their pipes are out and their 
reading a pretence. There are few men, indeed, whose hearts are 
not beating faster, and whose nerves are not on edge. But you 
can’t call this “ the fear of death”; it is a purely physical reaction 
to danger and detonation. It is not fear of death as death. It is 
not fear of hurt as hurt. It is an infinitely intensified dislike of 
suspense. and uncertainty, sudden noise and shock. It belongs 
wholly to the physical organism, and the only cure that I know is 
to make an act of personal dissociation from the behaviour of one’s 
flesh. Closely allied to the sensation of nameless dread caused 
by high explosives is that caused by gas. No one can carry out a 
relief in the trenches without a certain anxiety and dread if he 











knows that the enemy has gas cylinders in position and that the wind 
is in the east. But this, again, is not exactly the fear of death ; 
but much more a physical reaction to uncertainty and suspense pera 
bined with the threat of physical suffering. 

Personally, I believe that very few men indeed fear death. The 
vast majority experience a more or less violent physical shrinking 
from the pain of death and wounds, especially when they are 
obliged to be physically inactive, and when they have Nothing else 
to think about. This kind of dread is, in the case of a good many 
men, intensified by darkness and suspense, and by the deafening 
noise and shock that accompany the detonation of high explosives, 
But it cannot properly be called the fear of death, and it is a purely 
physical reaction which can be, and nearly always is, controlled by 
the mind. Last of all there is the repulsion and loathing for the 
whole business of war, with its bloody ruthlessness, its fiendish 
ingenuity, and its insensate cruelty, that comes to a man after 
battle, when the tortured and dismembered dead lio strewn about 
the trench, and the wounded groan from No-Man’s-Land. But 
neither is that the fear of death. It is a repulsion which breeds hot 
anger more often than cold fear, reckless hatred of life more often 
than abject clinging to it. 

The cases where any sort of fear, even for a moment, obtains the 
mastery of a man are very rare. Sometimes in the case of a boy, 
whose nerves are more sensitive than a man’s, and whose habit 
of self-control is less formed, a sudden shock will upset his mental 
balance. Sometimes a very egotistical man will succumb to danger 
long drawn out. The same applies to men who are very intro. 
spective. I haveseena man of obviously low intelligence break down 
on the eve of an attack. The anticipation of danger makes many 
men “ windy,” especially officers who are responsible for other lives 
than their own. But even where men are afraid it is generally not 
death that they fear. Their fear is a physical and instinctive 
shrinking from hurt, shock, and the unknown, which instinct 
obtains the mastery only through surprise, or through the exhaus. 
tion of the mind and will, or through a man being excessively self. 
centred. It is not the fear of death rationally considered; but an 
irrational physical instinct which all men possess, but which 
almost all can control. A Srupent rm Ars, 





SECRECY AND DISEASE. 

HE important meeting at the Mansion House on Tuesday of 
the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, and 
the communications from well-known men and women in the Press 
during the week on the subject with which the National Council 
deals, are notable signs of & growing public determination to act 
firmly and instantly against a terrible national danger. If the con- 
solations of the war are few, some of them are very great, and among 
them we mention the change of spirit which is now nerving people 
to deal quietly and confidently with matters which seemed to them 
prohibitively difficult before the war. The war might have 
damned us, as Germany planned, but it will end in saving us. 
Afterwards we shall be a more highly organized nation than we once 
thought necessary or desirable, and we shall see all things rather 
differently, but we shall be much stronger. A very noticeable 
example of the change of heart and outlook is the attitude of people 
towards this question of venereal diseases. The war has brought 
us much too closely into contact with real and hard things for us to 
shrink blushing, as people too often used to do, from a question 
which concerns the health and safety of the whole nation. The 
matter, of course, was always too important for the kind of silence 
that mistook itself for modesty or decency. But false modesty 
was preferred to honesty. And it is not merely as important now 
as ever it was to face the facts; it is more important, for the disease 
has spread and is spreading. Fortunately with the need for plain 
speaking and strong action comes the will for both. The nation is 
in the temper to grapple at once with the problem, and to set it 
among those which have been solved and finally placed beyond 

the reach of destructive controversy. 

The Appeal from the Women Social Workers which appeared 
in the papers of Monday cannot be praised too highly for its splendid 
courage. Not many years ago women holding the position and 
enjoying the repute of the signatories of this Appeal would probably 
have persuaded themselves that more harm than good was to be 
done by demanding a law for the compulsory notification and 
compulsory treatment of venereal disease. They would have 
followed the easy course of pretended ignorance of the whole subject. 
They might have stilled their consciences by telling themselves, 
according to a familiar argument, that the ravages of disease were 
God’s scourge for vice. Many of them would have hastened to 
believe—what was never true except under a false presentation 
of the case—that to prevent the spread of venereal disease was to 
give an official sanction to vice. But those days have passed 
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without » sign that they will return. As women earnestly and 
nobly present the case now there is not a shadow of suggestion 
that vice is a thing to be tolerated. They are far better informed 
than their predecessors. They know that the disease strikes down 
the innocent as much as the guilty. They are not therefore in 
favour of scourging those who have done no harm, and scourging 
them at the expense of the health and strength of generations to 
come. ‘They call that policy cruelty and wickedness, as indeed it is. 
Every infectious disease, except venereal disease, is compulsorily 
notifiable. They see no reason why there should be this one excep- 
tion—an exception in the case of a disease which is demonstrably 
poisoning the blood of our race just when we have such a part to 
play for good in a transformed world as we have never had before. 
All honour to the women who attached their names to the Appeal in 
Monday’s papers! 

They state in that Appeal that, while fully recognizing the excellent 
work of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases in educating 
the public and urging free treatment for sufferers, they feel it their 
duty to ask for more effectual action to be taken at once. Venereal 
diseases produce blindness, deafness, insanity, sterility, nervous 
diseases, and skin and bone diseases. Sir William Osler has said 
that they rank third or fourth among killing diseases. The notion 
that the innocent rarely suffer from these diseases, except by 
heredity, is absolutely exploded. The Commissioners have reported 
that the diseases may be conveyed by surgical and dental instru- 
ments, razors, combs, brushes, spoons, forks, cups, towels, clothing, 
industrial implements, and so on. Innocent people are infected in 
the ordinary routine of life, and the disease often makes deep inroads 
into their health before they know what they are suffering from. 
The signatories of the Appeal go on :— 


“The discase is certainly spreading, and that is why we suggest 
that something should be done immediately. Soldiers’ mothers write 
that they have given their sons willingly to die for the Empire, but not 
like this. It seems almost incredible that men and women, known to be 
infectious, should be at liberty to spread the contagion when and where 
thoy will. Yet so it is. In many cases, even warnings are libellous 
before the law. It cannot be generally known that the disease is now 
very largely spread by girls of between fifteen and eightcen years of 
age. Can we wait while these mere children, caught perhaps innocently, 
orina moment of madness, become the mothers of the future generation, 
and give birth to children more miserable than themselves ? The pro- 

osed remedy for this state of things is the education of the public 
[ lectures and by private admonition, but will you by these means 
get hold of one per thousand of the — you desire to educate ? Will 
they come to the lectures ?_ Who will be able to admonish the larger part 
of them ? How can we wait to educate the young men and girls who 
are already infected ? Who will educaie the prostitutes, especially the 
foreign ones, who do not understand our languago? Only through 
legislation can the whole community be really educated and imbued 
with a full sense of responsibility towards the raco. The obvious 
remedies for every contagious disease are notification and compulsory 
treatment.” 

On Tuesday the papers published a communication from Lord 
Sydenham (President of the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases), Sir Thomas Barlow, and others, in which it was 
pointed out that the compulsory notification demanded in the 
women’s Appeal must be preceded by certain measures if the law 
is to be effective. Logically, we agree. The women’s Appeal skips 
a link in the argument, but it is none the less valuable as a proof of 
the public spirit and courage of those who signed it. Nor do we see 
why the proposals of both parties should not be combined in ono 
Bill. Lord Sydenham and his companions say :— 

“To be effective, the schome must, in our judgment, include as the 
first and most necessary measures: (1) The provision in every area of 
— facilities for prompt diagnosis and efficient treatment, free 
of charge ; (2) the prohibition of quack treatment ; (3) the granting of 
privilege to any communication made in good faith by a medical man 
in order to prevent the spread of infection. Notification must be futile 
unless accompanied by police measures for enforcing treatment, which 
could not be given until full facilitics have been made available to all 
classes, When these facilities have been provided, the question of 
compulsion can be considered. It is gratifying to find evidence on all 
hands that the attention of the nation is at length being directed to the 
dark problem presented by these diseases, and we hope that all who 
appreciate the special gravity of the present situation will concentrate 
their energies upon remedial measures of primary importance which 
command general consent.” 

The granting of privilege to doctors is a most important point. 
The manner in which privilege is conceded and used lies at the root 
of the matter. According to the spirit in which the sufferer from 
venereal disease is treated under the proposed Act will depend in 
part the success or failure of the measure; and success or failure 
will similarly depend in part upon the degree of protection the doctor 
enjoys in doing his duty. At present there are two powerful in- 
fluences at work which allow vencreal disease the maximum oppor- 
tunity of spreading. The first is that the doctor who, in order to 
save others from infection, passes on the information that a patient 
is suffering from venereal disease makes himself liable to an action 
for slander. The law in this respect must be completely changed. 
The other, and we think much the wider, influence for evil is the 


a 


secrecy with which people suffering from venereal diseases generally 
behave. They are so ashamed of acknowledging what is regarded 
as a proof of vice that they hesitate to place themselves in the hands 
of competent doctors ; they keep the truth to themselves; or they 
have recourse to quacks who exploit their shame and their fears. 
All this must be radically changed if we are going to behave wisely 
in an emergency. It should be made universally known thas 
venereal diseases are just as communicable to innocent persons as 
other infectious diseases, and that therefore the disease is not 
necessarily any proof whatever of vice. In any case, it should be 
the studious aim of the doctors to persuade sufferers not to 
regard themselves as lepers, and to discourage public opinion from 
fixing badges of odium on anybody. We do not, of course, 
mean that an easy view should be taken of vice. We mean that 
the danger to the nation in the growing poisoning of the blood is se 
terrible that it would be wrong and mad to give any man an excuse 
to veil his sufferings in secrecy. The only reparation he can make 
to the community is to cure himself lest he infect others. It should 
be made as simple and easy as possible for him to offer that repara- 
tion. The cure of individuals, and the absolute prevention of the 
spread of the disease—these are the proper aims of action. But 
if these ends are to be reached there must be no secrecy. Every 
sufferer must find it easy, not horribly difficult, to make a clean 
breast of it to his doctor; and every doctor must know that in 
taking whatever steps may be necessary to prevent his patient from 
spreading the disease he will have the support and the gratitude of 
the whole community, instead of being haunted by a threat of an 
action for slander. No doubt the doctor will have to exercise great 
discretion ; he must act on his right to convey a professional secret 
to others just so far as it may be necessary to protect the community 
and no farther. If he be a patriotic man, anxious to serve his 
country well, he will be very careful to create an atmosphere of 
confidence among his patients. The last thing he will try to do is to 
terrorize. After all, the business of a doctor is to cure, not to judge. 
He must not let his patients feel that they are stepping on to a 
downward slope of humiliation, but must stir up in them the con- 
viction that they are rising through self-respect to safety and 
happiness, 

But for the bane of secrecy the poison in the blood of the nation 
might have been almost removed long ago. The situation is a 
gigantic irony, because venereal diseases, at all events if not left too 
long untreated, are curable. Doctors still search for means to cure 
consumption and cancer, but for venereal disease the cures are knowa 
and are approximately certain. Some think it might be stamped out 
as completely as rabies was stamped out by Mr. Long's persistence im 
preventive measures, The present spirit of the people is apt to the 
occasion. If the opportunity for strong action is lost it may never 
recur. Let us seize it. The Commissioners have suggested that a 
law requiring notification of the disease must wait upon a publie 
demand for such a measure. Let us show that the demand is 
being made all over the country now, There are no dissentient 
voices. At least we have heard none. The only question raised is 
whether compulsory notification should be proposed now or later. 
Those who feared factitious objections, and indignation on the old 
mistaken grounds, must see that their fears were as unfounded as 
the fears about resistance to compulsory military service. ll 
the signs are hopeful. They are hopeful for those who need to be 
cured, and hopeful for those who dream of an England cleaned and 
purged from this poisonous taint. The prospect will be hopeless 
only if in this emergency we decide to do nothing. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE KING. 
{To tae Eprror or tae “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—If there really do exist any English people who can be such 
“fools and blind” as not to appreciate King George because he 
does not excel in Kaiser swagger and bumptiousness, and who, 
even now, remain unimpressed by his self-sacrificing labours for 
his country—though their existence seems incredible—there must 
be many thousands who thank God daily for having given us such 
a King. To us it seems an impertinence to criticize one whom 
we can so entirely trust, but we love him. And if there is any 
truth in telepathy, he must be conscious of the fact. It needs ne 
advertisement.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. 8. 





CHILDREN’S CARE COMMITTEES. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator."') 
Sir,—At the outbreak of the war there were over six thousand 
voluntary workers acting as members of Children’s Care (School) 
Committees in London, one such Committce having been estab- 
lished for each of the thousand schools in the county. It is 





a matter of the utmost concern that very serious difficulty is being 
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experienced in keeping this organization up to a satisfactory 
standard of efficiency, there being not more than about one thou- 
sand really effective workers left. It is, of course, realized that 
Care Committee members and workers are just the kind of people 
who are best qualified for voluntary war service, and that their 
absorption into such service was bound to result in a loss to the 
welfare of the London children. There are, however, I feel sure, 
hundreds of people in and near London who have some leisure 
time, and who would be willing, when convinced of the need for 
their services, to come forward to fill the gaps in the Care Com- 
mittee ranks and carry on the work. Persons trained for social 
service are of course most useful, but no helper would be refused 
on the ground of lack of training, as it is felt that those who will 
offer will do so out of a desire to help the nation in the great task 
of reconstruction that lies before it, and if inexperienced will be 
content to be guided by others. The Care Committee work gives 
scope for persons of widely diverse experience and predilections. 
There are three main divisions of its activity. It selects children 
who are insufficiently fed, in order that they may be provided 
with meals until such time as the arrangements of the home can 
be so improved as to render school feeding unnecessary; it follows 
up in the home the result of the medical] inspections in the school, 
with the object of persuading parents to obtain the treatment 
necessary for the well-being of their children; and it sees that, as 
far as possible, ali children on leaving school are placed in suit- 
able employment. None of this work is very easy, and it needs 
for its satisfactory performance tact and a live interest in children 
in order that the work may be successfully accomplished. If those 
of your readers who feel they can offer one or two mornings or 
afternoons or more a week will communicate with the Education 
Officer at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, he will be 
very much pleased to arrange that the time they can place at the 
disposal of the Council shall be utilized to the best advantage. 
Help is wanted in practically every part of London, although the 
need is greatest in Bermondsey, parts of Camberwell, Deptford, 
Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Stepney, Finsbury, Poplar, St. Pan- 
eras, Islington, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun W. Grpert, 
Chairman of the L.C.C. Education Committee. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 





THE WAR AND AFTER: THE LABOUR QUESTION. 
(To tHe Eprrorn cr ree “ Specrator.’’) 

§Sir,—The war and after suggest the questions now engaging the 
attention of thoughtful people. Of the war there is but one opinion, 
We must “ carry on” until we can secure a peace which will be 
lasting, and obtain a recognition of the great principles for which 
we are fighting; but of our position after the war, social, com- 
mercial, and industrial, there are many opinions. There is, 
however, a general agreement upon some vital points. Our social 
life must be recast upon a higher plane of duty, and obligation to 
our fellows, Our shipping supremacy will be seriously threatened 
unless we insist upon Germany surrendering to us ton for ton for 
every ship she has unlawfully destroyed. We are one in the 
opinion that the Labour question will have to be dealt with. If 
Trade Unions are to impose restrictions upon labour, if we are to 
have a continuance of strikes and the “ ca’ canny” policy, we 
cannot hope for a prosperous future. It has been urged that we 
can secure our own prosperity and that of our Dominions by boy- 
cotting enemy goods. This would be difficult. We can only win 
in an industrial war by asserting our supremacy in the quality 
and cost of the goods we make. Quality and not quantity has 
been the distinguishing feature of our manufactures, and has 
won for us our pre-eminent position. As the world becomes more 
prosperous and luxurious the demand for quality will become 
more imperative. We cannot have improved quality without 
increasing the intelligence of our workers, hence the necessity 
for a more thorough education of our people. 

The many industrial problems before us cannot be successfully 
dealt with except by a Government which is superior to party. 
The anxiety of all recent Governments, both Liberal and Con- 
servative, has been to secure “ votes,” and go long as this is the 
case wise and beneficent legislation on industrial questions is out 
of the question. Fortunately, the millions of men now at the 
front will on their return demand a readjustment of the con- 
ditions which have existed between Capital and Labour. They 
will ask for better conditions of life and living, better homes, 
brighter surroundings, and a wider and happier outlook for their 
children. All this will mean more money in the ehape of wages 
and better labour conditions. Are these possible ? I think they 
are, and they would confer a great advantage upon the nation. 
No wise master will begrudge high wages so long as he obtains an 
equivalent in work. The higher the wage the more work the man 
will do and the more he will spend. Our aim in the future 
must be to encourage a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 
This cannot be done by any system of coercion; certainly not by 
Trade Union rules and restrictions; but only by giving the 
labourer an incentive to work, by giving him an interest in the 
quality and quantity of the goods he turns out. We must pay 
him a living wage, and in addition a share of the profits. It will 


be said: This has been tried, and as often as not it has failed to 








Se, 
secure its object. This has too frequently been due to the 
employer in slack times reducing wages, thus destroying the on 
fidence of the worker, and not infrequently breaking up his home 

We have a great national asset—“ individuality,” the power of 
initiative, of thinking and working by ourselves. It ig this 
“ individuality ” that is winning for us the great battles upon 
the Somme. Our men advance to attack in open order, every man 
prepared to fight for himself, to meet the Germans, who have to 
advance in dense formation, too often goaded on by pistol and 
bayonet. So far this great national gift of individualigm has 
been largely lost to us in our industrial life. Our captaing of 
labour have made excellent use of it and have built Up great 
fortunes, but our working men have been more or less serfs— 
paid scant wages, with no interest in life or in their work, No 
wonder that they have been an easy prey to the false economic 
doctrines of the Trade Unions and willing converts to the “ ¢* 
canny ” policy! 

The solution of this great industrial problem how to get the 
best out of our workpeople appears to me to depend upon our 
ability to awaken and make use of the individualism latent in 
them, and this is only possible, I think, under a system of eo. 
operation by which a workman participates in the work of his 
own hands. 

This would involve Government supervision, for a working 
man, having agreed with his master upon his percentage of profit 
or his bonus upon preduction, would require to be assured that 
he was receiving what he had bargained for. But this super. 
vision would not be required for long, for kindly relations between 
master and man would quickly take the place of the present 
mistrust and suspicion. I know instances in which these happy 
conditions have followed closely upon a period of strikes and “ ca’ 
canny,” which made profitable working an impossibility—the 
change having been brought about by profit-sharing or a bonus 
upon production. One large manufacturer told me, so pleasant 
had his relations with his workpeople become in consequence of 
his paying a bonus upon production, that he voluntarily reduced 
the working hours by one per day without reducing the wages, 
and his people had responded by giving him a slightly larger 
output of better quality. 

There is nothing in all this of Communism or Socialism, nothing 
to disturb the Trade Union leader. He would still have to see 
that his people received a fair wage and worked under proper 
conditions; but he would cease to prescribe rules restricting 
labour. On the contrary, his interest would be to see that his 
people gave a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, and in their 
increased prosperity the Trade Unions would participate. 

I know the Government have agreed that after the war we 
should return to Trade Union rule. But the men who will come 
back with wider horizons, with healthier and more robust views 
of life, will not be content to be bound hand and foot by Trade 
Union restrictions. They will be anxious to give of their best in 
the workshop, as they have so nobly done on the field of battle, and 
it will be up to us, if we are wise, to see that their services are 
adequately rewarded.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wu. B. Forwoop, 
formerly President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commeroe. 
Bromborough Hall. 





THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
{To rHe Epiror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Your contributor “S.” in the last number of the 
Spectator tells us that “‘ the learned scholars in the most learned 
of the Colleges of Oxford” informed him that “‘ he who cannot 
read the classics in the original must be wholly unable to 
appreciate any literature, ancient or modern, in the true sense.” 
I should like to support “8.” in the gently satirical remarks 
which sum up his article—namely, that they have forgotten that 
they themselves did not profess to know a word of the Hebrew, 
in which the prose and poetry of their own Bible was written, 
except through the medium of our translated Authorized Version; 
and, further, that they had forgotten that Shakespeare himeelf 
knew little or nothing of the classics in the original. I should 
like, as I have said, to support “ S.”’ in all this, and further to ask 
these learned gentlemen the following questions:—(1) How the 
pupil who has to learn Latin, for example, from Horace, Virgil, 
Sallust, Juvenal, and the rest (over and above his simple 
Caesar) is to get the finer flavours and distinctions of the original 
by creeping blindfolded backwards and forwards for their mean- 
ing, through the mazes of separate words, let alone their logic, 
their delicacies and nuances of phrase and sentiment, their 
finer penetrations, their psychological analyses, the connexions and 
harmonies either of their odes, their epistles, their satires, their 
orations, their dialogues, or of their books themselves. It is 
simply impossible, and for the most of us would be hopeless in 
our short and strenuous lives. I know it, for “I have been 
there,” as the Americans say, and lost many valuable years when 
I look back at the results attained. You might as well expect 
to see the laws or beauty of a circle by creeping along from stage 
to stage among the separate points of its circumference; or the 
round configuration of our globe by walking along its flat streets 
or over the open country; or, again, the beauty of a face by 
applying the microscope to each inch of its contour or skin. 
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(2) Have our classical scholars, our Bentleys and Porsons, our 
Professor Jebb or Professor Jowett, found that their mere 
classical proficiency has added an inch to their stature as either 
poets, prose-writers, or philosophers, in their own tongue? Not at 
all. They are mere respectable mediocrities all. And if not for 
them, with their exclusive classical specialism, what do we 
imagine it can do for the great mass of all-round cultivated 
men, whether in prose or verse? (3) Unless the pupils of these 
classical specialists are above the ambition of the contributors 
to the “ Poets’ Corner ” of a newspaper, or of the host of Board 
School grammarians of the suburbs into whose hands Horace 
felt with horror his own books would fall in their last degrada- 
tion; who, I ask, are the pupils of these classical experts whom 
they hope to turn into literary men, when they themselves in their 
own language have never pretended to have a more than second- 
or third-rate rank? What I myself got from the great classical 
authors, all of whom I read before settling down to my own 
work, was mainly historical, as from Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Tacitus; or social, as from Aristophanes, Horace, and Juvenal; or 
political and philosophical, from Plato and Aristotle; all of whom 
can be read in good translations without any detriment to their 
full meaning or sense. As for the classical poets, with their 
sweetness and verbal harmonies, but their verbal makeshifts to 
meet the necessities of their metre, and all the insincerities and 
want of directness consequent on it, they became at last to me, 
as Carlyle had at last to say of his own beloved Tennyson’s later 
books, an intolerable weariness. Shakespeare, of course, in the 
invariable precision of his words to his thoughts, escapes this 
censure, as also Shelley, Keats, and Burns in their odes, which 
sing themselves in the absolute precision and appropriateness of 
their words; and none of theso men owed anything to their 
classical scholarship. I have sometimes been asked why I did 
not write a liftie book on education as a completion of my 
historical studies. I have always been obliged to reply, “‘ Where 
is my audience; where (as this article will portend) find listeners 
from the entrenched—from the School Board teachers up to the 
University Dons?’”’ But the following in the rough, I would 
venture to suggest, now that the discussion has been raised by 
“$.’:—(1) Let a set of men with a special turn for classical 
research be set apart in every University as a school for 
specialists in that department, down to the last scrap of classical 
knowledge, as in Germany, and as we are now doing everywhere 
in physical science. (2) Let the ordinary Professor, who has 
often had to complain to me that he has not time for original 
research, or indeed for anything but teaching young men; let him 
take his knowledge at second hand from these high “‘ researchers ” 
ef the classics in their secluded topmost story, as subalterns in 
war do from their Colonels, and these again from their Generals, 
and the Generals again from the Staff. (3) But most important of 
all, let the great mass of the young men who go up to the 
Universities previous to their entrance on the work of life; let 
them before going up to College, and when there, read the great 
classics in the most approved prose translations. These will give 
them (even in the old series of Bohn’s translations, with their 
notes) all that they will afterwards practically want to know 
about the ancient world. They can, if they like, and have a 
genius for it, specialize on the subtleties of texts and of the 
nuance of phrase and rhythm; but if not, what they will not 
know of the classics or find useful for them in their after life in 
the world will, strictly speaking, be hardly worth knowing.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Joun Beattie Crozizr, LL.D. 

Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


[May we, with Donald Hankey’s death freshly in our mind, 
recall to our readers the generous words used in these columns 
by Dr. Beattie Crozier in regard to one of the essays of “A 
Student in Arms ’—“‘ An Englishman Philosophizes ”’?— 


“Whoever wrote that article signed ‘D.’ on an English- 
man’s philosophy in the trenches has, in my judgment, done 
& ceal service to humanity. After forty years of writing on 
the philosophy of civilization of the world, of psychology, and of 
things in general, I have never struck the nai! on the head like 
this man in all my eight or ten volumes. Something of the 
same sort I had thought of sending as an article to a newspapor, 
but he has quite taken the wind out of my sails.” 


—Eb. Spectator.] 





“LA LIGUE DES ALLIf£s.” 

{To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 
§m,—I wish to make known to your readers the above association, 
whose headquarters, the “‘ Maison des Alliés,” is at 1 Square 
du Roule, Paris. Founded last year by that distinguished and 
patriotic Frenchwoman, Mme. la Marquise de la Houssaye, its 
odject is to strengthen the union of the Allies by facilitating social 
intercourse and promoting, by lectures, meetings, travel, &c., a 
knowledge of the language, literature, and resources of the Allied 
countries. It is also desired to cultivate “ neutral” friendship 
end to counteract in every possible way the German propaganda. 
The motto of the League's quarterly Revue (edited by Mme. de la 
Houssaye) epigrammatically expresses its purpose: “ Servir les 
hotres; Gagner les neutres; Briser les Boches.” The “ Maison 


des Alliés”’ is the social centre of the League and the focus of 
its many activities, charitable, literary, and scientific. It provides 
a pleasant meeting-place for members residing in or visiting Paris. 
The League includes many distinguished members, among others 
MM. Pierre Decourcelle, Pierre Loti, Take Jonescu, H. G. Wells, 
Colonel Robinson (President of the British Red Cross), Duchesse de 
Rohan, &c., &c., and its success has been so great that larger 
premises are now required, with lecture hall, library, laboratory, 
&c. Subscriptions are earnestly requested, and “ corresponding 
members ” will be very welcome. A copy of the Revue and full 
particulars will be sent on application to Mme. la Marquise de la 
Houssaye, at the address given above.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Miss) M. E. Sranvey Pew. 
Wierre Effroy, Pas-de-Calais, France. 





IRELAND AND COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
{To tae Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.’’) 
Srz,—In the late summer I spent a few days at a little village on 
the border-line between Derbyshire and Staffordshire. Crossing 
the dividing bridge one evening, I saw some half-dozen stalwart 
young fellows leaning against it and joking and laughing with the 
village girls as they passed along. Asking who these were and 
how they were exempt from service, I was told: “‘ Oh, they are the 
Irish harvesters.” Sir, it made my blood boil, and nothing would 
have delighted me more than, at the head of a company of 
“‘Tommies,” either back from or destined for the trenches, to 
have forced them into the ranks! I am sure the “ Tommies ” 
would all have been equally delighted. The rising choler of the 
“man in the street ” on this question will, I am quite sure, force 
the Government to apply the Compulsory Act to Ireland. But 
what a pity this Government have to have a Compulsory Act 
applied to them in everything. To a non-Home Ruler there 
remains the dictum, “ No compulsory service, no Home Rule.” 
But it is a grain of wretched satisfaction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ScorsMay. 








{To tae Epiron or tae “ Srecrator.’’] 
Stzr,—For the good of the great commonwealth of nations which 
we speak of oddly as the British Empire, and for the good of the 
Irish people themselves, it is most desirable that the Military 
Service Act should be extended to Ireland. And there is work 
that without delay should be done to prepare the ground for it, 
work which it is very difficult for Englishmen to do. An English- 
man is suspect in Ireland. In spite of all his efforts to undo the 
wrongs of the past, the myth still survives that he is a tyrant 
and an oppressor. But men from the Dominions are not suspect 
as Englishmen are. Our object, therefore, should be to get 
Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans to speak 
to the Irish people, to write in their newspapers, address meetings 
ail over the country, to talk with individuals, and make it clear 
to them for what we are fighting, and what a regrettable part the 
Irish people are at present playing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haileybury College. Fk. W. Heapier. 





“COLLIER’S WEEKLY” ON MR. CHURCHILL’S SEA 
POLICY. 
{To tue Epirok or tue “ Sprcraror.”’] 
S1z,—I send an excerpt from Collier’s Weckly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
——_— Z. 


“ Winston Spencer Churchill’s article, ‘The War by Land and 
Sea,’ in this number is remarkable because Churchill, for so long 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, is in a position to know 
exactly what he is talking about. And what he says is astounding. 
Substantially he tells us that the great sea fight off Jutland, in 
which so much tonnage was sunk and over seven thousand lives 
lost, was wholly unnecessary. It proved nothing. The Britieh 
fleet, which is to the German as 16 is to 10, need not have fired a 
shot. That it did engage the Germans and lost three battle 
cruisers to the Germans’ one, three armoured cruisers to one 
battleship and some light cruisers, and 6,000 men to 2,400, merely 
proves that even the greatest navy on earth can be foolhardy, and 
that to that extent the victory was to the Germans. We note 
that neither Jellicoe nor Beatty received any particular thanks 
for this British ‘ victory.” But for us in the United States there 
is an even greater moral. It is this: To the greatest navy is 
everything. To the lesser navy, how formidable soever, nothing. 
Unless we elect to have the biggest fleet on the sea, it behooves us 
to continue firmly our cordial relations with Great Britain.” 


{Could there be a better proof of the harm done to us by Mr. 
Churchill's tactless exhibition of ignorant egotism than this 
reading of his article ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE AGENDA CLUB. 
{To tHe Epitor or tae “ Spscraror.’’) 
Sir,—“ Islander ” awakens memories of the high ideals of the 
writer of the open letter and those that worked for the Agenda 
Club (see Spectator, September 30th). Though it came before its 
time and failed to gain sufficient support in so far as it repre- 
sented a vital spiritual force, it still lives in the work of those 
its appeal reached. The work of the thousands of volunteers for 
the S.S.F.A., the National Relief Fund, the War Savings Com- 








mittees, and other organizations has been inspired by the same 
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ideal. The time is ripe for an organizing genius to pull together 
all the various forces and mobilize them for after-the-war 
problems. Every city, every village, should have a voluntary 
organization willing and prepared to tackle in its own district 
the well-known social evils, connected with a national organiza- 
tion capable of inspiring and of spreading information as to what 
might and can be done. Having been engaged in the Guild of 
Help movement for ten years, I believe it provides the best oppor- 
tunity for service, but the S.S.F.A., the Charity Organization 
Svciety, the Councils of Social Welfare, and other bodies have 
their contribution to make to the solution of social problems. 
The war has drawn us together, and we must be prepared to 
welcome those who have shown their devotion to England, and 
who mean to create a new England on their return. I should be 
glad to send to any one who would care to have it a short paper 
describing a possible scheme which was inspired by one of the 
original founders of the Agenda Club, who worked for the Guild 
ef Help movement, and recently laid down his life in France, 
quite possibly the one that “‘ Islander” met years ago.—I am, 
Bir, &c., 8S. P. Grenpy. 

Woodlands, Whaley Bridge. 

[We agree. We want to seo founded, on the analogy of the 
National Reserve, a body formed from all the trained men in the 
eountry—a National Reserve of trained social workers. Let them 
be registered as ready for any work that may be required of them. 
The nation must not lose touch with them, and they must not 
lose touch with each other. Why should not the United Workers 
erganize and inspire such a National Reserve?—Ep. Spectalor.] 


{To tHe Epiror or true “ SpecraTor.’’] 
§1r,—Enforced absence from town and papers caused me to miss 
“ Islander’s ” generous letter in your issue of September 30th. It 
was probably Captain E. V. Birchall (he died of wounds last July, 
a day after the news of his D.S.O. reached him) who interested 
“Islander’’ in the Agenda Club; and it would have pleased 
“E. V. B.” to know that the Agenda ideas had been remembered 
rather than his own share in the matter. Hlis fine death was a 
worthy crown to his life. Ilis central idea was “ giving back ” in 
service what he had inherited in the way of opportunity and 
privilege. He gave three full years to our failing but, as I still 
think, worthy cause, after and before much civic work. And I 
suppose there was no real failure. To have attempted was to have 
succeeded. 

As to the future: the war has done more than a dozen Agenda 
Clubs to create a general conviction that fighting is not the only, 
or even the chief, thing we have to do for the country—though 
fighting happens to have been the destined way for the younger 
men to find such a conviction. There will be many coming back 
with ‘‘ Islander’s”’ thoughts that the end of the war will be but 
the beginning of a new war on our civic slackness. We have to find 
not only for England but for English men (as against merely 
Erglish gentlemen) real freedom and fulness of life. I ought, 
perhaps, in candour to register the experience that the organiza- 
tion of a large body of men and women of goodwill united on their 
“highest common factor” belief (as attempted in the Agenda 
Club) rather than on their most vehement convictions was a 
mistake in policy. People, indeed, best find their way to a common 
conviction through work in common. ‘Ihe war is such a work, 
and we are demonstrably nearer convictions in common than we 
were. The hope of the future as I see it is that groups tackling 
the manifest problems of their city and village (or their factory 
and office for that matter) by a method which shall include study 
and exclude patronage, may find their way by degrees to a central 
organization which seems finally necessary in order to produce 
an encouraging momentum. If “ Islander ” when he comes home 
eares to write me c/o the Spectator (by your kind courtesy) I shall 
be glad to put him in touch with work clamouring to be done and 
everburdened workers needing such assistance as his fine sort can 
give. Meanwhile good luck (as we say, meaning so much more), 
and thanks to him and his fellows.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pars Mixmia. 





THE OFFICERS’ FAMILIES FUND. 

(To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Siz,—More than two years ago I made an appeal to the public 
en behalf of the Fund for the relief of families and dependants 
ef officers who have suffered pecuniarily from the war. The 
response of the public to that appeal has been generous in the 
extreme. Up to the close of August, 1916, a sum exceeding 
£310,000 has been subscribed. A detailed description of the work 
ef the Fund during the two years from August, 1914, to August, 
1916, has now been issued. Copies of this are being widely 
circulated, and are available for any subscriber and others 
interested in the work, on application to Lansdowne House, 
Berkeley Square. 

During this period grants have been made amounting in all to 
about £210,000, and the Committee have given assistance in 
nearly ten thousand cases. These are drawn from the Navy, the 
British Armies, Regular, Territorial, and New (including English, 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh regiments), the Indian Army, and the 
sontingents from the Dominions. 








The cost of management has | blessing. May Mrs. Pontefract’s scheme prosper | 


beon only 1.6 per cent. of the total expenditure. Substa: 
help has been given to widows and other dependants of ol me 
who have fallen, and assistance has been granted to the familice 
and dependants of officers on service to meet pressing menesalitien 
the expenses of illness, confinements, and other emetgencian. 
large gifts of clothing have been made; houses have been lent oan 
hospitality extended to wounded and convalescent oficers and 
their families; and assistance has been given towards the educ 
tion of close upon five hundred boys and girls. Nothing beer 
with more cruel weight on parents than the feeling that ther 
cannot adequately educate their children and equip them for bite 
The Committee have always regarded it as one of their most 
important obligations to assist in order that these children 
receive the education they might reasonably have expected 
for the war. 

Our resources until recently have more than sufficed for our 
current expenses, but there are now many and urgent reasons 
for making a fresh appeal to the public for funds. The claims on 
the Fund are constantly growing, and current expenditure has 
in the last three months considerably exceeded donations. These 
demands must progressively increase, and will be especially 
urgent during the difficult transition period in the future. Many 
responsibilities which the Fund has undertaken cannot be 
abruptly terminated at the close of the war. I feel that I shajj 
not appeal in vain to the public for support to enable the Com. 
mittee of the Fund to continue and extend the work of 
endeavouring to relieve the most pressing needs of so many who 
are gacrificing all for their country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mavup Layspowne. 

[Lady Lansdowne’s appeal cannot be allowed to fall unheeded, 
Though there are so many claims on the attention of the British 
people, none is more pressing than the claim she advocates so 
ably, because so simply and with so much reticence. There are 
no cases more pitiable than those of the widows and orphans of 
poor officers, for we must remember that at the moment the 
majority of our officers are poor men.—Ep. Spectator.) 


may 
but 





CIVIC ARTS ASSOCIATION. 
[To tHe Epiron or THE “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Since its inauguration at the Mansion House by the Lord 
Mayor in the early part of the year, the Civic Arts Association 
has steadily endeavoured to realize what is perhaps at the present 
time its most important ideal—the setting of a high standard in 
war memorials. In June last the Association held its first 
Exhibition of competitive designs for such memorials, and the 
results have been most encouraging. The chief aim of the 
Exhibition was to bring those who are contemplating memorials 
into contact with the Association and with artists and craftsmen, 
as well ag to provide some preliminary standards for simple and 
beautiful memorials. The Association is glad to be able to report 
that these aims are being fulfilled, and that it has secured on its 
Advisory Committee the services of artists of acknowledged repute 
who are able to consider and advise upon questions of design, as 
well as of men of established reputation in letters and in scholar- 
ship to deal with the extremely important matter of commemora- 
tive inscriptions. Hitherto the Association has relied upon the 
generosity of friends for means to carry on the work, but if its 
aims are to be fully realized steps must now be taken to meet the 
expenditure caused by the largely increasing number of applica- 
tions for advice. The Association asks no fee for this advice, nor 
do the artists and scholars who act as consultants, but there are 
inevitable expenses of administration which, if the Association 
is to do its work effectively, will, even on the strictest basis of 
economy, amount to a considerable annual sum. We beg therefore 
to appeal for the financial help of all who are interested in this 
attempt to secure the “‘ well-doing of what needs doing ’”—the best 
and most fitting memorials for our fallen heroes.—We are, Sir, &c., 
C. C. Waxerietp, Lord Mayor, President of the 
Association; Cecm Harcourt Smits, Chairman; 
Ernest R. Desennam, Hon. Treasurer; Racue B. 
Kay Suvutttewortu, Hon. Secretary. 
All communications should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary. 
at 28 Princes Gardens, S.W. 





A SOUND SUGGESTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectsror.”] 
§ir,—In America the scarcity of domestic servants is a serious 
problem. Cooks, able to do only plain cooking, are receiving from 
forty to sixty dollars a month, with room and board; waitresses 
and chambermaids thirty to forty dollars a month. Many families 
have half the usual number, and the ones they have most indiffer- 
ent. Daily, I might almost say hourly, we are asked for contribu- 
tions for the widows and orphans of France, Belgium, Serbia, 
and Poland. Is there not some way that these widows could be 
sent to help the American housewife and live on earnings instead 
of charity ?>—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. Ponrterract. 
Bagatelle, Shields, Pennsylvania, October Ist. 
[The suggestion is thoroughly sound, and should prove a double 
—Ep. SpectatorJ 
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THE BICENTENARY OF THOMAS GRAY. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
§re,—It is, indeed, a happy relief, in the midst of the horrors of 
war—rendered more horrible and besmirched by criminal acts of 
wilful murder, misnamed “ frightfulness””—to call to remem- 
prance The Life and Writings of the poet, Thomas Gray. Your 
correspondent could not have struck upon a happier keynote, 

which tells us how— 
“ The sacred calm that breathes around 

Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease, 

In still small accents breathing from the ground 

A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 
Notwithstanding the epithets from the “ generous ” stores of Dr. 
Johnson, they are fully outweighed by his terms of eulogy, when 
the great censor spoke in a more gentle mood—“ Had Gray more 
often thus written in the character of ‘ The Elegy,’ it had been 
in vain to blame and useless to praise him.” In the “ Lecture” 
by the Earl of Carlisle on the writings of Gray (Poetical Works, 
Eton, Ed. 1854) two historical incidents are mentioned which will 
at once appeal to the people of Britain as well as of America. 
Yor the first, General Wolfe, with a small band of soldiers, in the 
stillness of a dark summer night and on the eve of his glorious 
victory and immortal death, repeated to those around him several 
stanzas of “ The Elegy,” concluding with the remark: “I had 
rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec!” The 
second and more recent instance is that of the American states- 
man, Mr. Webster, who, in his last moments, listened with eager- 
ness to his son’s quiet recital at his father’s request, commencing 
with the first line :— 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.’’ 
“Surely it is not a slight thing ” (writes Lord Carlisle) “ to have 
satisfied the latest aspirations of such a hero as Wolfe and such a 
statesman as Webster! ” 

Thus, the suggestion made by your correspondent may fairly 
gain the sympathy and support of his admirers on both sides of 
the Atlantic and realize the hope of a memorial worthy of the 
poet. There is, it is true, the so-called Gray’s “‘ Monument ’”’ in 
Stoke Park, which consists of a very ugly stone urn, upheld by 
an equally revolting support. His memory is also preserved in 
Westminster Abbey in the form of a tablet (not his tomb), the 
relievo of which is said to bear the most reliable resemblance: the 
replica of this is to be found in the Upper School at Eton. Surely, 
however, the most appropriate spot would be in the churchyard 
of Stoke Poges, whither numerous visitors, English and American, 
flock every year to gaze on that sequestered spot, where a small 
stone, inserted in the wall of the church, appears to be the only 
memorial of him, of whom Sir James Mackintosh writes: “ Of 
all English poets, Gray was the most finished artist. He attained 
the highest degree of splendour, of which poetry seems capable. 
Of the two grand attributes of the Ode, Dryden had displayed 
the enthusiasm, Gray exhibited the magnificence. He may justly 
be compared with Virgil and Racine.” The churchyard at Stoke 
Poges would naturally commend itself for a suitable statue—as 
Stratford does for Shakespeare. The scene itself, immediately 
before and around, possesses the “‘ ivy-mantled tower—the rugged 
elms—the yew tree’s shade—the mouldering turf-heaps: skirting 
this precinct are the smooth turf, the ever-arching glades, the 
reposing deer of the English park.” Moreover, not far beyond 
aro “the antique towers of Eton” and the “stately brow of 
Windsor.” Cornhill, it is true, claims the right of his birthplace: 
but, beyond this fact, the severe unhappiness of his home life 
does not render the circumstances one of happy memory. Sunt 
lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelsea, S.W. Osporne ALpIS. 

{Another correspondent writes stating that the churchyard of 
Stoke Poges does contain a monument dedicated to Gray.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


A HENRY JAMES MEMORIAL IN CHELSEA. 

{To tre Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
§rr,—It has been decided to commemorate the residence and death 
in Chelsea of Henry James. By so doing a permanent mark of 
his maintenance of the continuity of the literary tradition in 
Chelsea will be made, and his sympathetic attitude towards Eng- 
land and the Allies in the war as shown by his naturalization as 
a British citizen acknowledged. The Memorial will consist of a 
bronze portrait bust of Henry James, executed from life in 1914 
by Lieutenant F. Derwent Wood, A.R.A., and a complete collec- 
tion of the best editions of the works of Henry James. These will 
be placed in the reference library of the Chelsea Public Library, 
which is already rich in memorials of past dwellers of distinction 
in the old riverside borough. Subscriptions, however small, from 
Chelsea people only are invited. Postal orders and cheques should 
be made payable to the “ Henry James Chelsea Memorial ” at the 
Iondon County and Westminster Bank, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
Branch, or sent to the honorary Secretary of the large and repre- 
sentative Committee formed to carry out the Memorial, of which 
the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C., M.P., is Chairman.—We 
are, Sir, &c., 





Rectrxarp Burst; Arsert Gray, C.B., K.C.; W. R. 
Le Faxc; T. Martin Woonp—Executive Committee. 
Kriyeton Parxes, Honorary Secretary. 







AMOS AND THE GERMANS. 
{To rae Eprromr or rae “ Specraror.’’) 
Srr,—I was about to call the attention of your readers (if per- 
mitted) to the striking suggestion of dug-outs, aeroplanes, sub- 
marines, and steel nets in Amos ix. 2, 3, when the announcement 
of “ Mount Carmel in German hands ” completed the picture and 
determined my purpose to write. The words of Amos are :— 

“ Though they dig into hell, thence shall mine hand take thems 
though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down; 
and though they hide themselves on the top of Carmel, I will 
search and take them out thence; and though they be hid from 
my light in the bottom of the sea, thence will I command the 
serpent, and he shall bite them.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. 





CANON AINGER’S WIT. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Srr,—Canon Ainger’s excellent Limerick, which appeared in your 
last issue, reminds me of a witty saying of his which I recorded 
long ago, but which will be new to most of your readers. On 
looking at my Tauchnitz edition of the New Testament, he 
remarked that the notes are “ par Tischendorff ”’—partitioned off 
by a dividing line from the text.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. Lione. A. To.tirmacas. 





SQUIRRELS IN ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W. 
{To tHe Epiron or tne “ Sprerator.’’) 
Srr,—Mr. W. E. Hoyle, contributor to Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
of the article on the squirrel, mentions the fact that this animal 
does not much appreciate soft fruit, but goes for the pips of apples 
and pears. Yesterday morning I saw a vigorous squirrel ascend- 
ing a large pear-tree in our small St. John’s Wood garden. It 
quickly detached a fair-sized pear and sat nibbling it on a bough 
of the tree. Presontly a largo black cat came stealing inquisitively 
along the wall below. I possess a bull-terrier, and his moral 
influence (?) persuaded the cat to decamp. The squirrel, however, 
remained within the garden precincts for some little time. Many 
persons would no doubt be sceptical about this fact of being 
visited (not for the first time) by squirrels in a side road little 
more than three miles distant from Charing Cross.—I am, Sir, &c., 
65 Springfield Road, N.W. ALGERNON WARREN. 





THE NATIONAL MISSION. 
(To tHe Epiror or tne “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—May I crave space to mention one instance (of many) 
which shows the interest Nonconformists take in the National 
Mission of Repentance and Hope? At the Wesleyan chapel ia 
this village announcement was made on Sunday of a special 
meeting for Intercession on behalf of the Mission in this village, 
an example which might be followed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sleights, York. I. E. Page. 





“SACRA VIA.” 
(To tne Epiror or tHe “ Sprctraton.’’) 

Srr,—Your correspondents writing in connexion with the pro 
posed new bridge at Charing Cross and the triumphal arch there, 
refer to a via sacra. May I point out that if they are alluding 
to the well-known sacrificial Way at Rome, that was never known 
as the Via Sacra, but always as the Sacra Via? The point is small, 
but to be noted.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Ramsay. 

Bamff, Alyth, N.B. 

{If we mistake not, the road in Jerusalem along which our Lord 
is held to have been led te His Crucifixion has always been called 
by the Latin Christians the Via Sacra.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—I mourn with you and many others the death of Donald 
Hankey. May I express the earnest hope that you will issue in 
book form his remaining articles, written by him since A Student 
in Arms was published? He has indeed “ fought the good fight, 
kept the faith,’’ and so merited “the Crown of Righteousnesa, 
which the Lord shall give at that Day.’”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atcernon Coore, Bt. 
Ballyfin House, Mountrath, Queen’s Co. 
{To tue Eprron or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—To any one who has read (and re-read) and appreciated the 
articles of “A Student in Arms” appearing in the Spectator, 
the tragic news of his death must come with a sense of personal 
loss. Your tribute to his memory—glowing and eloquent as it 
is—leaves much (as doubtless was your intention) to the imagina- 
tion in forming an estimate of this remarkable and inspiring 
mind and personality. I, in common, I imagine, with very many 
others, should be glad to know if it is intended to publish in a 
collective (book) form all the writings of the “‘ Student in Arms ” 
subsequent to those contained in the published volume, ending 
with “‘ Heroes and Heroines.’’—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. F. D. 
{As many other correspondents have written to us on this 
subject, we may mention that A Student in Arms was published 
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of the articles which subsequently appeared in these columns, 
and of other literary material which exists, ig a matter which it 
rests with Lieutenant Hankey’s family to decide.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To tHe Epitor or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—It happened that I lent “ A Student in Arms’ ” book to three 
men in the small Red Cross hospital in which I nuree. Two of 
the men were sergeants, one a “‘ Contemptible,” the other in the 
New Army. They were very interested in the book. The chapter 
entitled “The Beloved Captain” they specially mentioned with- 
out knowledge of each other’s remarks. Each of the N.C.O.’s said 
that an officer in his respective battalion was “‘ just like the 
Captain.” I had made no remark about the book myself. This 
was their spontaneous testimony, and I thought it the highest 
tribute to the British officer that the Captain should be a well- 
known type. Although a stranger and a nobody, I feel very 
sad at the news of “A Student in Arms’” death, as though I 
had lost a personal friend. It is good te read his “ Don’t 
Worry,” and one feels that the whole message of his writings 
was a silent one for those who understood it at all: he provided 
a new bottle for the new wine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Rep Cross Nersp. 


{To tHe Epiror or rae “ Specrator.”’) 

Bia,—Perhaps the following incident may be of interest to you. 
The writer has read all the articles which have appeared in the 
Spectator from “ A Student in Arms,” including that in the 
last issue, with your own touching tribute to his memory. 
Yesterday (Sunday) afternoon it was my lot to address a young 
men’s class in a Wesleyan school. Earlier in the day the thought 
came to me not to give a lesson, but instead, with a few words of 
introduction, to read the article “ Don’t Worry,” together with 
your appreciation. They were listened to most attentively, and 
with evident welcome, and I think very decided profit. Possibly 
my action may contain a fruitful suggestion, the words of 
* A Student in Armes” and yourself thus reaching some who are 
not likely otherwise to come within the Spectator’s orbit.—I am, 
Gir, &c., / 4b A 


(To rae Epiror or rae “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Brr,— We, his familiars, all knew him as Donald, and as Donald we 
loved him. In a peculiar way his name and personality fitted each 
to each. Had we any other friend bearing that Christian name, 
him we should have known by his surname. To all of us the name 
ef Donald was appropriated—and rather sacred. Those who have 
read A Student in Arms and Faith or Fear? know in general 
outline his life. Asa career it was unique. Rugby, the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, and then, while serving with his battery abroad, 
his conversion. His road to Damascus was a mountain-top in 
Mauritius. Then his return to England, a spell of Oxford, and 
Leeds Clergy School. His decision to remain a layman was typical 
of him. A fit of fastidiousness with himself and his surroundings, 
a sudden leaving, and a little later the merging of himself in a 
little band of Oxford men who were living in Bermondsey. It was 
there that I first met him, a rather sombre and reserved man, 
with one brown eye and one blue eye, dressed in a suit made by a 
Socialist tailor and expressing aristocratic sentiments in a 
markedly Oxford voice. It was some time before I appreciated 
how penetrating the brown eye could be, and how tender and full 
of amusement could be the one that was blue. In an absurd little 
triangular tenement he lived for some time, giving open-handedly 
and in secret to many whose circumstances he had studied and 
whose needs he knew. And all the time he noted facts, formed 
theories, and made experiments on his own mind. To keep his 
reasoning true, he would sometimes dine up West, and sometimes 
he would disappear for days, and in the guise of a bricklayer out 
of work would gain personal experience of casual wards and those 
who resort to them. He wrote constantly, and destroyed much of 
what he wrote. Then he went to Australia steerage and lived for 
some months on a farm, chiefly to satisfy himself that in helping 
lads to emigrate from Bermondsey he was really giving them a 
chance to lead the lives of men. He came back to England, resolved 
now to take Holy Orders, but doubtful if even yet he knew well 
enough the essential soul of man. Then came the war, and with 
it the opportunity of studying men at the closest possible quarters. 
Of his experiences as a soldier he has written, and in A Student in 
Arms he has left a memorial that will not readily be cast down. 
He has died, but before he died he had made up his mind about 
life and about himself. One of his last letters said that he was 
coming back to Bermondsey, but not ag a layman. The Thirty- 
nine Articles could no longer be a bar to one who had by exhaustive 
experimente satisfied himself both of his own powers and of other 
men’s greatest need. The loss to the Church is almost incal- 
culable; but it is as an artist that we lament him most, as a 
man who had made of his own life a very noble thing, and had 
taught hia friends the canons of the art of human values.—I am, 
Bir, &c., W. McG. E, 





(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
S1n,—As there are a number of incorrect or partially correct 
statements being published in regard to the life of my brother, 
Lieutenant Donald William Alers Hankey, the “Student in 








Arms,” you will perhaps allow me to state quite briefly the tr 

facts. He was born on October 27th, 1884, was educated at Ru ~ 
and entered Woolwich Academy in the autumn of 1901, a “a 
was still sixteen, and afterwards obtained a commission in the 
R.G.A After nearly dying of an abscess on the liver rvs 
Mauritius, he was invalided home in 1906. In 1907 he resigned his 
commission and went to Oxford, with the idea of becoming “q 
slum parson.” He read theology and obtained a Second Class in 
the Schools—rather a tour de force for a boy who had left school 
at sixteen and only ground at military matters after that. He 
then went to a clergy school, and there he became convinced that 
he did not know enough about the people to dare to preach to them 
and therefore went to a Mission in poorer London as a layman and 
a learner, not a teacher. As a learner, too, he went out steerage 
to Australia and roughed it for a time. When war broke out he 
was back in London, living near the Mission and running a boys’ 
club, and in pursuance of the same idea—to learn more of his 
fellow-men and their needs—he enlisted in the Rifle Brigade, 
After nine months’ training in “ Kitchener’s Army” and three 
months at the front, he came back wounded in August, 1915, It 
should be mentioned here that when war broke out he had just 
finished his declaration of faith, The Lord of All Good Life, ana 
Longmans had accepted it for publication. He had been thinking 
it out for three years, and when he wrote it it came out spon. 
taneously without a note. While laid up in hospital in 1915 he 
wrote the greater part of the articles that appeared in the 
Spectator, and afterwards in book form under the title A Student 
in Arms. For various reasons—one being the shortage of officers— 
he had, before being wounded, applied for and obtained a com- 
mission in his old regiment, the R.G.A. It was characteristic of 
him, however, that he would not do this until he had ascertained 
that the transfer would not mean his leaving the front and going 
home for training. When his commission did come he was still in 
hospital, and was after all sent to Woolwich for training. There 
he found his knowledge of big guns antiquated, and having 
no real love for them, he succeeded in transferring into 
the infantry, believing that he would the sooner get back to 
the front that way. He obtained a commission in the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, in which his eldest brother had held a 
commission, and was sent out to the front to the Ist Battalion in 
May of this year. The inner history of this is told by himself in 
chap. ii. of Faith or Fear? entitled “ A Personal Explanation.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. M. A, Hanser, 








THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 
We have received the following additional subscriptions to the above 
Fund :— 

£ ad. 


£ 8. d. 
Previously acknowledged 93 16 6 | H. M. N. - -~ 600 
Mrs. Richard Pilkington 6 0 0 —_—— 
£103 16 6 








“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tur article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration ot 
beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other picnic 
débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, has now been re- 
printed as a leaflet suitable for distribution in echools, &c. Copies 
can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writcr’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “‘ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


BOARDED OUT. 
I’m sitting here in Bristol Town beside the Severn Sea, 
But my head’s a-ring with foreign names that once were naught to me 
I can’t forget the road I walked that leads from Armenteer, 
By Tougnet Berthe and Plugstreet Wood and takes you to Au Gheer 
They've kept my job, I’m back again as I was ere war began, 
With nothing more than a limp to show, Oh I’m the lucky man! 
But I can’t forget the Bristol Trench the old Battalion made, 
Nor I can’t forget the work we did with sandbag and with spade, 
From Piguet House to the Hampshire T Hedge, Trench and Enfilade. 


And when I hear the hooters call across the sleeping town, 

I think of the morning orders, “ Day Sentries” and “ Stand down”; 
The tot of treacly ration rum, the coke and bacon smell, 

The first good pull at your Woodbine, and the yarns your comrades tell, 
When the whole long line stands casy from the mountains to the sea, 
And you clean your arms and count your dead and boil your morning tea, 
While you watch an early acroplane, like a big black dragon-fly, 
Swing circling down the empty peace of a pearl and opal sky, 
Where the Archies look like thistle-heads the wind drives floating by. 
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[ strolled across the Downs last night (for Wine Street's dark and drear 
And you get @ dozen days in quod if you stand your mato a beer). 
There was just @ slip of & pale new moon and a slow wot wind from 


the sca, 

A smell like earth from a new-made grave and you couldn't tell man 
from tree ; 

And shadows and sounds and feel o’ the air and the suck of my boots 
in the mire, 

‘minded me of the No-Man’s-Land patrolling the Bird-cage wire. 
Well, I'm out of it now; it'll fade away, growing fainter year by year, 
But there's just one spot I sha’n’'t forget twixt Plug Street and Au Gheer— 
Whore the little brown crosses stand a row by the road from Armenteer. 


J. Kyicut-Apxm, Capt. 





_- 


BOOKS. 


= 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE.* 

M. pz Lawessan possesses all the qualifications necessary in order to 
enable him to write a valuable and instructive history of the Anglo- 
French Entente. He is well acquainted with the past history of both 
countries. He has been at pains to understand all those perplexing, 
and often contradictory, currents of thought, which are not unfrequently 
puzzling to Englishmen themselves, and which cunstitute the despair 
of foreign observers who endeavour to generalize on the predominating 
features and proclivities of English public opinion. Himself a dis- 
tinguished member of the French Colonial Service, he is not only able 
to comprehend the leading principles of British Colonial policy, but, 
to his credit be it said, he has not allowed himsclf to fall a victim to 
that jealousy which the grandeur and extent of the British overseas 
Empire is eminently calculated to inspire. As an ex-Minister of the 
French Marine, he is able to estimate at its right value the importance 
of that sea power on which the might of Great Britain has rested in the 
past and still rests. He takes a broad and statesmanlike viow of world- 
politics, and, from a study of the history of the last four hundred years, 
is able to arrive at the unquestionably sound conclusion that the social, 
economic, and political progress of Europe has been in direct proportion 
to the amity of the relations which have prevailed between the two 
nations. Undeterred by ephemeral ebullitions of Anglophobia and 
Gallophobia on either side of the Channel, he has throughout his politica) 
career been an ardent advocate of Anglo-Frenchfriendship. He himself 
took a distinguished and honourable part in the transactions which, to the 
great advantage of both countries, ultimately culminated in promoting, 
in the first instance, a relationship characterized by the somewhat 
elastic phrase of an Entente, and, more recently, in a close Alliance 
concluded in order to save civilization from destruction and to frustrate 

the unprovoked attack of a common and very formidabie foe. 
It has for long beon a commonplace of absolutist politicians of the 
type of Prince Bismarck to say that no reliance could be placed on 
British political fidelity or loyalty, not only by reason of that constitu- 
tional “ perfidy with which Albion has proverbially but very unjustly 
been credited, but also by reason of the fact that British Ministers were 
wholly at the mercy of every ephemeral wave, whother of hypocritical 
sentimentality or crude egotism, which passed over what was deemed 
a singularly unstable and vacillating public. Even Englishmen them- 
selves have at times been inclined to think, more especially since demo- 
cracy has successfully asserted its undisputed sway, that the foreign 
policy of their country was governed by no very fixed or definite prin- 
ciples, but that it depended rather on the haphazard and fluctuating 
influences of the moment. Side by side with these explanations of the 
conduct of the enigmatical islanders, another school of Continental 
politicians has often credited the Governments and inhabitants of Great 
Britain with a fixity of purpose and a continuity of motive—as often 
as not of sinister motive—which most of them have been far from 
aware that they themselves possessed. Frequently, in the course 
of my own diplomatic experience, have I known instances of acts of 
the British Government, which admitted of some very simple explanation 
based exclusively on the merits of the special point at issue, being 
attributed to hidden, ulterior, and Machiavellian motives, which only 
existed in the minds of over-suspicious Continental critics, In truth, 
however, for many a long year the main principles of British foreign 
policy, whether directed by a feudal aristocracy, an oligarchy resting on 
the support of the middle classes, or a genuine democracy, have not 
undergone any very great variations. The only considerable transforma- 
tion of recent years has been the abandonment of the policy of main- 
taining at all costs the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The change 
was not only dictated by circumstances, but was eminently wiso. For 
the rest, the shrewd political instincts of the Anglo-Saxon race have 
led them, in spite of many vagaries and temporary aberrations, to 
cleave to three points of cardinal importance. In the first place, they 
have fully grasped the idea that their national existence is based on 
the maintenance of maritime supremacy. In the second place, they 
have very wieely resisted the attempts of any single Power to establish 
a European hegemony—a tendency which has rendered them liable 
to the unjust accusation that they have persistently and sedulously 
fomented discord between other Continental Powers. It was Prinee 


* Histoire de U'Entente Cordiale Franco-Anglaise. Par J. L. de Lancesan. Paris: 
ie Félix Alcan. [3 fr. 50 c. net.] 
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Bismarck, and not any British statesman, who of late years was the 
leading apostle of a disingenuous policy having this object in view. 
In the third place, they have always recognized that the independence of 
the Low Countries was of vital importance to British interests, and that 
the acquisition of those countries by any strong European Power would 
constitute a standing menace to Great Britain. 

M. de Lanessan dwells at some length on all these points, and more 
especially on the last of the three. He holds that British susceptibility 
as regards the political status of the Low Countries dates from the 
days of the Tudors; that it was the abandonment by the French for a 
time of an aggressive policy in Flanders which led to the sixteenth-century 
coalition of France and England against Spain; and that it was the 
reversal of that policy by Louis XIV., whose conduct he severely con- 
demns, which was the main cause of the long and devastating wars 
of the seventeenth century. In common with all the more recent and 
well-informed historians and political writers, he does full justice to the 
peaceful intentions originally entertained by the younger Pitt, and throws 
the whole blame of the Anglo-French War of 1793 on the insane and 
irrepressible Chauvinism which led the Convention to attack Holland 
and Belgium. The “ insatiable ambition" of Napoleon was the main 
cause of subsequent wars. The Belgian Revolution of 1830 might, 
M. de Lanessan thinks, very probably have led to war between the two 
countries had the Government of Louis Philippe not wisely consented 
to the preservation of Belgian independence. “II y a,” said Talley- 
rand, who was at the time Ambassador in London, “ une fibre anglaise 
qui, depuis si longtemps, appartient & la question des Pays-Bas qu’on ne 
peut la faire vibrer impunément.” Coming to more modern times, M. de 
Lanessan thinks that British intervention in the present war is mainly 
due to the German violation of Belgian neutrality. He may be right 
in thinking that, if Germany had not made the gross political blunder 
of attacking Belgium, public opinion in this country would have pre- 
vented the British Government from taking part in the war until France 
had been separately crushed, and the hour, long foreseen and desired at 
Berlin, for an attack on Great Britain and the British Empire had 
sounded; but this conclusion is, after all, mere conjecture. 

The genera] account given by M. de Lanessan of British foreign policy 
is, therefore, eminently fair and judicial. He appears, however, to be 
somewhat unduly severe on Lord Palmerston, whose policy he strongly 
condemns and whom he accuses of “ megalomania.” Lord Palmerston 
was unquestionably one of the most typically British Ministers who 
have ever held sway in this country. He was the most insular of islanders. 
He lived at a time when the whole of Europe was seething with the 
discontent caused by absolutist and autocratic rule. He saw that the 
solidity of British institutions had enabled his own country to weather, 
not only the storms of the great Revolution, but also their desolating 
aftermath. Hence, he entertained a hardy, perfectly sincere, but 
exaggerated belicf that all would be well if Greeks, Poles, Spaniarda, 
and other restless or oppressed nationalities would only copy the 
Parliamentary and other fetishes which, it was thought, the experience 
of Great Britain held up as models for universal imitation and 
acceptance. Animated by sentiments such as these, ho displayed 
an unjustifiable tendency to interfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries, and to proffer distasteful advice as to how they should 
be treated. Moreover, his language was dictatorial, and at times even 
aggressive. He also, as in the case of the Pritchard affair, to which 
M. do Lanessan specifically alludes, often pushed the Civis Romanus sum 
principle to extreme lengths. But he was far from being a megalomaniao 
in the sense in which that term is usually employed. His ambitions 
wero in no way akin to those which in more recent times have exercised 
a marked influence on the minds of German statesmen and their profes- 
sorial acolytes. He desired no expansion of British territory. He waa 
quite guiltless of the offence of earth-hunger. On the contrary, his 
Memoirs show that he absolutely rejected the proposal made to him by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. that Great Britain should take possession 
of Egypt, and there can be no manner of doubt that his opposition to 
the construction of the Suez Canal, though ill-timed and based oa 
grounds which subsequent events have proved to be wholly fallacious, 
had its origin in a prophetic instinct that the accomplishment of the 
great work of M. de Lessops would ultimately force Great Britain, 
much against her will, into the adoption of an annexationist policy. 

M. de Lanessan’s account of the more recent phases of Egyptian history, 
upon which Anglo-French relations mainly hinged for many years, 
and the recollection of which, it must be admitted, is somewhat 
calculated to rouse French susceptibilities, is also singularly fair, and, 
so far as I know, generally very accurate. He condemns the policy 
adopted both by M. Gambetta and by M. de Freycinet on the ground 
that, when once the French Government, which was in 1882 struggling 
with internal difficulties and apprehensive of the real intentions of 
Germany, had decided not to take any part in the suppression of the 
Arabi revolt, the only wise policy to pursue was to “ abandon Egypt to 
Great Britain.” After events have shown the correctness of this 
view, but it can be no matter eithor for surprise or reproach that a 
proud and highly sensitive nation such as the French should have 
been for long reluctant to accept the hard and distasteful logic of 
accomplished facta. 

On only two points of detail can exception fairly be taken to M. de 
Lanessan’s account of Egyptian affairs. Speaking of the time of the 
Dual Control, he says that the British Controller devoted himeelf wholly 
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to the furtherance of British, to the neglect of Egyptian, interests, whilst 
the French Controller adopted a different and far more altruistic line of 
conduct. I am confident that if my excellent friend and very loyal 
colleague, M. de Bligniéres, were now alive, he would testify to the 
fact that there is not the smallest foundation for this statement. The 
truth is that both Controllers were at times accused by the extremists 
amongst their own countrymen of an excessive regard for Egyptian 
interests and a neglect of those of their respective countrymen. I have 
always looked upon those accusations as a valuable testimony to the 
fact that we did our duty. 

M. de Lanessan is also in error in holding, as appears to be the case, 
that the Mahdist rebellion in the Sudan was in any degree the outcome 
of the British occupation of Egypt in 1882. He says that up to that 
time “absolute tranquillity” prevailed in the Sudan. Such, however, 
was by no means the case. Long before the British occupation of 
Egypt took place, Egyptian misgovernment and oppression had produced 
a state of anarchy in the Sudan. A serious revolt was inevitable. It 
may very confidently be asserted that the two events were wholly dis- 
connected one from the other. 

These, however, are very minor defects. On the whole, M. de Lanessan’s 
work constitutes a valuable addition to history, and at the same time 
a very powerful and convincing proof of the solidarity of British and 
French interests. It may now be confidently asserted that Anglo- 
French amity has been placed on a more sure and stable foundation 
than at any former period recorded in the history of the two countries. 
It is to be hoped that M. de Lanessan’s book will find numerous and 
sympathetic readers in this country. It is worthy of note that the 
principal criticism which he has to make upon successive French 
Governments is that they have been unduly neglectful of the naval 
strength of France. CROMER. 





SOME WAR BOOKS.* 

“ Borp CaBLe” needs no introduction to our readers. Other writers 
about the war may have graces which are outside his register, but we 
do not know of one who is so unfailingly informing as he is. He makes 
us see the life of the trenches going on as though it were before our eyes. 
In his Between the Lines he employed the happy expedient of heading 
each chapter with a typical extract from some official report. He 
enabled us to read between the lines, because he clothed the skeleton 
and gave us the spirit instead of the form. In Action Front} he continues 
this expedient, though it is not quite so well justified as before, as he is 
not here explaining for their own sake such typical things as a trench 
raid, a mining operation, or an artillery duel. He is, in fact, in this 
respect following in the wake of a success, not creating freshly and 
appropriately. But the scenes and episodes are as good as ever. We 
should like to know that American sergeant of motor transport who had 
suffered the “humiliation” of passing for a Canadian, though there 
was “no Canuck” in all his outfit, in order to get out to the front. 
He could not proclaim his real nationality for fear his father should lose 
his German trade connexion in the United States. So he passed as a 
Canadian, and drove his own make of lorries with the help of British 
mechanics. His dream was to see something of trench warfare instead 
of enduring the dulness of dodging long-distance shells behind the lines. 
He had been a famous baseball pitcher, and if his accuracy of aim, 
when he did get his chance in the trenches, was not beyond the skill of 
all other eminent baseball players, we can only suppose that cricketers 
are not the only people who change with no sense of discomfort whatever 
from throwing in cricket-balls from the deep field to throwing bombs 
into Fritz’s trench. Another episode, delightfully told, occurs when 
the British take over some French trenches. The secret, of course, must 
not be given away to the Germans. But unfortunately some courteous 
“Tommy ” conceives the idea of striking up the “ Marseillaise” as a 
compliment to the French. The French naturally answer with “ God 
Save the King.” The secret is nearly out. The Boches are only a few 
yards away. They will guess the meaning. But the quick wit of the 
British soldier saves the situation. The whole marching chorus of the 
battalion drowns the efforts of the French with such a caterwauling as 
was never heard. The British officer is furious till he learns the reason 
of this rude and unseemly outburst. Finally, we must mention the very 
moving story in which a man wounded past all speech conveys his last 
message to a pal by means of blinking his eyes according to the Morse 
Code. For pathos this would be very hard to beat. 

Signaller Silas? has used both his pen and his pencil to produce a 
book of sketches with accompanying letterpress which we should think 
every Anzac soldier who served in Gallipoli will want to possess and 
hand on to his children. Death stalks through the pages, but the 
sketches are not morbid. The drawings of the ships and transports 
eeem to us the best. They have motion. The least successful is the 
allegorical piece at the end. 

Mr. Moseley * was a war correspondent in Gallipoli. His narrative is 


©(1) Action Front. By Boyd Cable. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s. net.) 
——(2) Crusading at Anzac, Anno Domini 1915. Pictured and Described by Signaller 
Ellis Silas. London: British Australasian Office. [2s. 6d. net.}——(3) The 
Truth about the Dardanelics. By Sydney A. Moseley. With a Map. London: 
Caasell and Co, (56. net.) (4) Through the Serbian Campaign : the Great Retreat 
of the Serbian Army. Yy Gordon Gordon-Smith. With a Preface by M. 8. Bos- 
kovitch, formerly Serbian Minister to the Court of St. James, and 32 Iilustrations 
London: Hutchinson and Co. (12s. 6d. net.}——(5) In the Hands 
Compiled from the Diary of Captain R. Gwatkin-Williams, K.N., 
London: C,. Arthur Pearson. [2s. net.}——(6) The 
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rather a patchwork, and his ambition often outruns his 
most interesting part is his defence of Sir Ian Hamilton’s ‘ 

of the campaign. His general view is that the Gallipoli campaign was 

starved in reinforcements and ammunition, and that the Army was the 

vietim of the politicians at home. We are thoroughly with him on 

principle in his condemnation of croakers and pessimists, but in one 
respect he does what he reprobates in others. He disposes of M, 

Ashmead-Bartlett’s criticisms of the campaign, for instance, because 
Mr. Bartlett is an “‘ amateur strategist.” But he himself, with a similar 
title to speak, does not hesitate to condemn General Monro’s advice ay 

to the evacuation of the Peninsula. 

The retreat of the heroic Serbian Army before the German hordes jg 
described by Mr. Gordon-Smith‘ in a valuable narrative. All that he 
says increases our respect for the fighting qualities of our Serbian Allies 
Certainly no Balkan people exceeds them in tenacity. They seem to be 
fighting as well as ever before Monastir after their recuperation ang 
re-equipment. A point about which little is known is the treatment of 
conquered Serbia after the Germans had occupied it. Mr. Gordon. 
Smith says :— 

“ At first when the Austro-German forces entered the country they 

were, as I stated in a former chapter, on their good behaviour. The 
Serbian wounded were well cared for and the requisitions made on 
the inhabitants were not too severe, and were generally - for. The 
invaders even supplied the population with sugar and salt at prices far 
below those current in Serbia. But this was merely policy. While the 
Serbian Army still held the field, a reputation for humane treatment of 
the conquered provinces was likely to facilitate the task of the invaders, 
The population in the provinces still held by the Serbian Army wers 
less likely to flee, carrying off all their stores of food. But once they 
were masters of the whole country, the attitude of the invaders imme. 
diately changed. The unfortunate i ey was dragooned without 
mercy, ruthless martial law was proclaimed from one end of the country 
to the other. And then the work of spoliation began. All food was 
seized and sent off to Germany. All the corn, grain, pigs, sheep, cattle, 
horses, fowls, firewood—in a word, everything that could be of any use 
in Germany was ruthlessly confiscated. After the food came the metals, 
Every scrap of metal that could be found was seized, particularly copper, 
Even the door-handles and cooking utensils were confiscated. Fortu. 
nately for the Allies the Germans were unable to exploit the famous 
copper mine at Bor, one of the most productive in a Before 
abandoning it the Serbians wrecked it to such a degree that experts 
brought from Germany to inspect it, reported that twelve months’ hard 
work was roquired on it before a single ounce of copper could be extracted, 
As can be imagined, the condition of the Serbian population was a 
terrible one. ‘The whole trade and commerce of the country was at a 
standstill, as it was completely cut off from all communication with 
the outer world. No letters or telegrams were allowed to be sent and 
the railways were reserved exclusively for the use of the Austro-German 
Armies. The position of the public functionaries, civil servants, school- 
masters and all who looked to the Government for their incomes was a 
terrible one. They had no means of drawing their salaries, as naturally 
the Serbian Government at Corfu couid not entrust the paying of these 
to the Germans. It was even questionable if the Germans would not 
confiscate this money if it had reached Serbia through some neutral 
country. In the case of Belgium the population was kept alive by relief 
administered by an American Committee. But no such organization 
existed in Serbia, and it is more than doubtful if, in view of the strained 
nature of the relations between Berlin and Washington, the Germans 
would have consented to allow an American relief organization to be 
established in Serbia.” 
Disease spread among the starving population, In April tuberculosis 
was rife in Belgrade. The German administrators behaved with 
characteristio arrogance. A town near Belgrade was renamed 
‘“*Mackensenburg,” in honour of the victorious Field-Marsha!. Two 
newspapers, one in Serbian, the other in German, and both organs of the 
Government, were started in Belgrade. The country was divided up 
into administrative districts with German, Austrian, or Bulgarian 
officials to rule over them. 

The story of the British seamen of H.M.S. ‘ Tara’ who fell into the 
hands of the Senussi, and were ultimately rescued by the armoured cars 
led by the Duke of Westminster, is one of the most extraordinary in 
the war. There are scenes in it good enough for the creation of legend, 
were it not that the rush and variety of the war have a numbing effect 
and cause us to !ose something of the faculty of wonder. In the Hands 
of the Senoussi® and The Black Hole of the Desert* both describe the 
experiences of the captives. The ‘Tara’ used to ply across the Irish 
Sea as a passenger vessel, and was brought into the service of the 
Government for some mission in the Mediterranean. She was torpedoed 
in the Bay of Sollum, and the eurvivors coon found themselves in the 
hands of the Senussi, with whom were some Turkish officers. Captaim 
Gwatkin- Williams describes a visit of the head of the Senussi :— 

“ To-day we were visited by a man we were told was the uncle of the 

Grand Senoussi. (I have since come to the conclusion that this was the 
Grand Senoussi himeelf.) He is a powerful man, with a greyish beard, 
and reminded me forcibly of the picture of one of the Elders in the story 
of Susannah. He carries his whip and gun with him everywhere, and 
amused himself by firing shots at various objects from the tent door. 
Cigarettes were hastily put away at his approach, and the remains of the 
whisky hidden. The Turks treated him with great respect to his face, 
and there was much kissing of hands: but as soon as he had retired they 
spat violently, and said he was a savage.” 
This glimpse of the relations of the Turks and the Senussi (who are the 
Puritans of Islam) is very interesting. The deep differences of religious 
practice do not seem any bar to active co-operation for the purposes of 
war. Llere is another snapshot of Turkish military habits :— 


“ The following incident which occurred to-day is typical of Turksh 


skill. The 
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methods of discipline which I observed on later occasions, and © 
to be quite satisfactory to them. Two soldiers having quarrelled, their 
ing Officer smacked both their faces and kniocked them down, 
and said if there was any more trouble they would be shot. Relenting 
later on, he sent for and kissed them both, and then all drank tea 
together.” 
Captain Gwatkin-Williams made a very gallant attempt to escape to 
Sollum in order to bring succour to the captives. He set out on foot 
alone across the desert, having stored up rations for the perilous journey. 
He supposed the British to be in possession of Sollum, but, as a matter 
of fact, if he had reached it he would have found the Turks there. The 
British did not retake it till a fortnight after his attempt. He was 
captured by Arabs, and brought back to the camp from which he had 
started. The author of The Black Hole of the Desert describes his return : 


“Wo were now witnesses of one of the most degrading spectacles it 

has been my lot to see. When the guard of Senussi reached our captain 
they punched him with their fists until his face was streaming with 
blood. He was struck with their rifles until he was nearly unconscious, 
The man in charge of the well lashed him with an elephant thong whip. 
Soon afterwards up came the black women with large stones. They 
ran close up to him and hurled them in his face. Of course, we were 
powerless to interfere. They made him sleep in the sheep pen that 
night, with a guard standing over him. He had had some terrible 
experiences, and he told us it would be useless for any one of us to try 
and escape, as it was impossible to get through. He had covered two 
hundred miles from the time he left us until his return.” 
The phrase “ black hole” refers to a cavernous well into which the 
prisoners were forced to descend for a few nights, and where they could 
hardly breathe. Their captors said it was to protect them from the rain. 
The Senussi on the whole, however, did not behave unkindly to the 
prisoners, and it was with regret that the author of The Black Hole saw 
his warders killed—as was inevitable—at the time of the rescue. 





MME. NOVIKOFF’S MEMORIES.* 

Muz. Novixorr tells us in the course of her recital that for her 
part she has often regretted having said too much and never deplored 
having said too little. In this interesting volume she has, on the 
whole, steered a mean course between the extremes of excessive 
reticence and expansion. There are no blazing indiscretions; whether 
because the book has been edited or from her recognition of the dangerous 
vitality of the litera scripla we cannot say. Anyhow, it is a vivacious 
and sufficiently self-revealing record of the activities of the most ener- 
getic of the unofficial promoters of the Anglo-Russian Entente. We use 
the word “‘ unofficial ” advisedly, because this chronicle of her forty years’ 
work as a propagandist is in great measure a vindication of herself 
from the charge, so freely levelled against her in former years, of 
being a Russian agent, and even a spy; and though she may fail to 
convince the remnant of the Russophobes, she must be admitted to have 
made out a very good case for acquittal. So far from having been 
the accredited emissary of Russian Ministers, sho assures us that her 
methods were resented and censured by Shouvaloff and Gortschakoff. 
The fact, again, that she reckoned amongst her intimate friends in 
England mea so widely different in temperament and political outlook 
as Gladstone and Froude, Kinglake and Carlyle, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. W. T. Stead, docs not lend support to the sensational 
view which prevailed in the “ seventies ” and “ eighties.” Those who 
were most active in secking to discredit her then have not since gained 
in repute as wise guides in the sphere of foreign policy’ They were 
those who backed the wrong horse. No; on the internal evidence sup- 
plied by these memories, we are prepared to accept Mme. Novikoff's 
estimate of herself as substantially correct: that her work—she objects 
to the word “ mission ’’—was self-imposed, and that her methods were 
natural to an impulsive, clever, brilliant woman who by her family 
traditions and upbringing and personal convictions was a firm believer 
in what she calls the tencts of Pan-Slavism—religion, autocracy, and 
nationality. She began her active career as no lover of England, 
holding that our policy of bolstering up the Turk was responsible 
in the last resort for the death of her brother, Nicholas Kiréeff, 
who was killed fighting for the Serbs in 1876, and whose heroism, 
to which Kinglake paid a glowing tribute, invested him with legendary 
attributes in the country for which he gave his life. She was also the 
wife and mother of Russian officers; intimately associated with the 
Grand Ducal clan; her brother-in-law was Russian Ambassador 
at Vienna; Nicholas I. was her great hero, “who was always for 
peace, and in particular for an understanding with England,” and she 
declares that in whatever she has done she has been carrying on 
his ideal. She disdains to be the apologist of Tsardom; she believes 
in it as essential to Russia’s existence. Almost all the great reforms she 
traces to that source. The Duma is never mentioned, nor is there a 
reference to the names of Plehve or Stolypin or the leaders of the Consti- 
tutional Democrats. Revolutions are negligible incidents, and her 
perfunctory allusion to the outbreak of 1906 merely serves as 
the excuse for a long analysis of the recantation of M. Tikho- 
mirov, Why I Have Ceased to be a Revolutionist. Tho Intelligentzia is 
dismissed in one sentence of disparagement ; she defends the system 
of deportation to Siberia and dwells on the lenient treatment of the 
exiles; she does not admit that the Jews in Russia have any serious 
ground for complaint, in view of their avowed anti-Slav leanings and 
* Russian Memories. By Mme. Olga Novikoff (“ O. K."). With an Introduction 
by Stephen Graham and 15 Illustrations. Loodou: Herbert Jeuking, (108, Gd. uet.j 











their financial oppression of the peasantry. Mme. Novikoff makes no 
attempt to sail under false colours. But she is on much stronger ground 
when criticizing the long and largely ill-founded suspicion of Russia 
entertained by the average Englishman than as an uncompromising 
champion of the old political régime in Russia. She has lived to see 
that suspicion abated and supplanted by a friendly understanding, and 
she is fairly entitled to feel legitimate pride in the share which she took 
in bringing it about. In her account of the genesis of that ill-feeling she 
does not go back beyond the middle of the last century ; she makes no 
mention of the activities of Russophobes like Urquhart, nor does she 
trace the mutual misunderstanding, as some authorities have done, 
to the machinations of Napoleon. For her Disraeli is the evil genius 
who more than any one else kept the two countries apart by his 
support of the Turk, and she glories in the title which he bestowed on 
her of “the M.P. for Russia in England.” Her analysis of the 
Treaties of San Stefano and Berlin and the results of the modifica- 
tions introduced by the British Government have far too much truth in 
them to be agreeable reading at the present time. 

Mme. Novikoff on coming to England in 1873 was introduced to 
Disraeli and Gladstone on the same evening. As a Russian and unsym- 
pathetic—to put it mildly—towards Jews, she never varied in her 
cordial dislike of the Conservative statesman. Mr. Gladstone remained 
her great English hero to the day of his death. They corresponded 
frequently on various subjects—on the Old Catholics and the immortality 
of the soul as well as on politics—and Mr. Gladstone inourred considerable 
unpopularity by his chivalrous support at a time when Mme. Novikoff 
was commonly regarded as a secret agent of the Russian Government. 
With Carlyle, who never showed her his rough side, the chief bond was 
a@ common distrust of Disraeli, But perhaps her greatest conquest 
was that of Kinglake, who, she reminds us, shared her own brother's, 
but not her own, belief in the value of duelling, and himself sent a chal- 
lenge to Louis Napoleon. The narrative is interspersed with many 
anecdotes of eminent personages—Grand Dukes and musicians, painters 
and authors. It is curious to hear from Mme. Novikoff that “ nothing 
amuses Russians more than to see how gravely ‘ Tolstoy's philosophy 
and theology’ is taken abroad. Amongst us he is only great as a 
novelist "’—a view, by the way, which was shared by his illustrious 
compatriot Turgenieff. Of Dostoyevsky she relates a strange story :— 


“He called on me one afternoon and began talking of his life in 
Siberia, and the wonderfully beneficial effect it had had upon him. 
We were interrupted by a flippant young dandy, just arrived from 
abroad, who chattered animatedly about his impressions of various 
ballets and theatres. I thought he would never stop, and felt rather 
angry. Dostoyevsky, however, listened attentively, his wonderful, 
dark velvet eyes, with the deep expression so peculiar to them, fixed 
kindly on the gossiper. After a while he remarked, ‘I am interested 
in what you say. There is life in you, artistic instinct and good nature. 
If you could spend thirteen years in a Siberian prison, as I have done, 
it would be most beneficial to you, and might make you a useful, energetio 
member of society.’” 

But the best story is that of Baron Brunow, the Russian Ambassador in 
London in the early “seventies” :— 

“On arriving in London for the first time I was pleased to receive 
an invitation to the Russian Embassy, because Baron Brunow knew 
my mother personally, and also because I had heard the following 
anecdote about him which had greatly amused me: Queen Victoria, 
deeply grieved by the death of the Duke of Wellington, had expressed 
her wish that the funeral of the ‘Iron Duke,’ as he was called, should 
be as splendid as possible. The whole of the Corps Diplomatique was 
requested to attend the ceremony. All the diplomatists unhesitatingly 
accepted the royal invitation—with one exception, that of the French 
Ambassador. The latter, in a state of great perplexity and indecision, 
hurried to the Doyen of ‘the diplomatic’ world, Baron Brunow. ‘I 
am in a very disagreeable position,’ he said, * I am indeed quite at a loss 
what to do. How shall I escape from my dilemma? Of course, one 
does not like to disobey Her Majesty’s wishes—almost her orders; but 
one must nevertheless consider before all else one’s duty to one’s country, 
one’s national dignity!’ Unlike a Frenchman, the visitor seemed 
particularly agitated and nervous. ‘But what is the matter?’ ex- 
claimed the Baron. ‘I have received no communication about your 
difficulty. None of my secretaries has informed me of anything unusual, 
What is the matter ?* repeated the old Baron somewhat impatiently. 
* Don’t you understand ?’ exclaimed the other. * The Queen desires 
every diplomatist to attend Wellington's funeral. From her point of 
view she is quite right. But I, as a Frenchman, can never forget the 
terrible harm done by the Duke to the country I represent.” *Oh!’ 
exclaimed the Russian in smiling surprise. * You dislike the idea of 
attending the State funeral? I confess that I also hardly like the idea 
of the fatigue it involves. But then, you are much younger and stronger 
thanI. Of course, if you were asked to attend Wellington's resurrection, 
perhaps I should say “ don’t go ’—but his funeral, which represents the 
end of all possible mischief to your country, I can only say, “ Go and 
attend it by all means with great satisfaction!” ’” 





HOW TO KNOW YOUR CHILD.* 
Taoveun the writer of this book does not actually quote Pestalozzi, hes 
plan for the education of little children seems to be founded oa his, 
While that eccentric, eager old Swiss theorist taught that before 
attempting to educate man we must first learn to know him, for that in 
his nature are hidden the forces by which his faculties may be dawn 
out, Mrs. Scott urges upon her readers the duty of so adapting educa- 
tional methods to carefully considered and diagnosed individual needs 
that the young idea is not only taught to shoot, but is given no 
© Bow to Know Your Child. By Miriam Filan Scott, Loudon; Duckworth. (os, net) 
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opportunity to err during the process. She would watch and train 
child’s every impulse from earliest infancy, and by giving it useful and 
pleasant outlets for all ite active and destructive instincts turn them 
to ordered actions. Play is to her merely a branch of education, and 
though, no doubt, organized games, such as sho lays stress on, have 
great value, the fact of organization and definite aim takes from play 
the element of rest and recuperation from the strain of constant “ grown- 
up” pressure, however well thought out this pressure or training, call 
it what you will, may be. She perhaps attaches too much importance 
to the vagaries of childhood, some of which, at any rate, are so much 
modified by the mere lapse of time as to be of very little intrinsic con- 
sequence. There is much to be said for the easy philosophy to which 
Little Bo-Peep paid no heed: “‘ Leave them alone, and they will come 
home, bringing their tails behind them.” But Mrs. Scott is a profes- 
sional consultant for the cure of naughtiness in very young Americans, 
and has, we have no doubt, been a great comfort to many distracted 
mothers whose little children are sufferers from “ spoiling” and other 
such like ills. She seems to be successful in her treatment, and to be 
an earnest, enthusiastic lover of children, with high ideals in the conduct 
of lifo, for the parents with whom she has to deal as well as for the 
children. If she succeeds in arresting and fixing the attention of 
fathers and mothers to their own faults of character she will, we cannot 
help thinking, do more to help the children than by teaching babies of 
less than four years old to be as independent, mentally and physically, 
as thoy would naturally become in a few yoars’ time by tho ordinary 
processes of growth. We cannot help wondering whether this strenuous 
desire to hasten the early developement of young America’s moral 
qualities can be a curious consequence of neutrality in the war of right 
andwrong. This is not the place to follow out this train of thought, 
but we will merely remark that the heroism of the present generation 
of the Allies will have more effect on their children’s lives than a wilder- 
ness of “ Kindergartens.”” We do not wish to imply that there is not 
plenty of good common-sense in this little book, and we think that its 
readers will find much to interest them in its somewhat didactic pages. 
It is well to repeat in clear words the ideal that lies before all thinking 
parents, even though Herbert Spencer has already said the same thing. 
We will quote the new and then the older version. Mrs. Scott 
says: “The fundamental is to give your child self-control, control of 
his body, of his mind, of his emotions, and to keep its mind alert and 
eager, and to develop all its other qualities to their fullest and freest.” 
Herbert Spencer says: “ Bear constantly in mind the truth that the 
aim of your discipline should be to produce a self-governing being.” 
We would also draw attention to the good advice that this American 
“ specialist ’ on the “ problem child” gives to parents on the subject of 
sympathetic intcrost ina child's pursuits. Ifitis hardly necessary to tell 
ordinary parents of ordinary children to show politeness to their off- 
spring in such elementary ways as that of not carclessly upsetting a 
tower of bricks, this, it seems, must be insisted upon with the “ prob- 
lem” parent (if we may so call her). But there are many ways in which 
a little child may be encouraged into intelligent confidence, or snubbed 
into dulness by bad-mannered, if not bad-hearted relations. Mrs. 
Scott writes in a lively style, and only makes occasional use of Trans- 
atlantic words, such, for instance, as “ personnels,” where we should say 
“* personalities.” Her teaching is illustrated and pointed by means of 
stories of many wayward children, all, she is careful to tell us, of really 
normal intelligence, but whose queer tempers had in most cases got 
the better of the good sense of their mothers, and who were in the habit 
of leading their respective families a fine dance. However, Mrs. Scott 
found suitable occupation for all these unhappy little tourments 
chrétiens, and their trying symptoms soon yielded to her fostering care. 
Tet us hope that these children were not reformed too quickly, for, as 
Herbert Spencer would have us reflect, there is a moral precocity which 
may be as detrimental as mental precocity. Though it has but slight 
reference to the book we are reviewing, we cannot refrain from making 
this further quotation from his Education :— 

“The independent English boy is the father of the independent 
English man; and you cannot have tho last without the first ; Givens 
teachers say that they had rather manage a dozen German boys than 
one English one. Shall we, therefore, wish that our boys had the 
manageableness of the German ones, and with it the submissiveness and 
political serfdom of the adult Germans ?” 





TWO BOOKS ON CHRISTIANITY.* 

The Necessity of Christ‘ is a very serious and very impressive plea for 
orthodox Christianity. Mr. Orchard believes materialism to be dead 
and the tide turned in favour of religion, but of a religion so indefinite 
and amorphous as to be of little consolation to man. “ Ideas are 
everything, and persons nothing,” say the young people of to-day, 
and it follows that Christianity can exist without Christ. Mr. Orchard 
faces the position squarely. ‘‘ Man is,” he says, “a profoundly un- 
happy being” :— 

“* He knows some serene days, has his hours of pleasure, his moments 
of joy; but his spirit always returns to what seems the normal level 
of disturbance, unsatisfied craving and painful unrest. This is ex- 
plained as duo to a lack of correspondence between human nature 
and its environment. We are fired by boundless hopes which history 
is always disappointing, we are attracted by personal ideals which we 
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seem unable to realize, we have a ity for love which separation 
cad tidath tecak: in; upon ethd suthiieni dastoon, Deep down, all the 
effort, the energy, the inqui , which characterize life, are due simply 
to an attempt to overcome this disparity.” 
For this state of things orthodox belief offers, the writer thinks, a 
cure; but if Christianity is a philosophy among philosophies, a religion 
among other religions, then there is no cure. No ethical maxims, no 
philosophical attitude, no attempt to drown our troubles by gross or 
refined indulgence will do us any good. “ Make Christianity no answer 
but only another craving, and it has nothing to say of any value to 
humanity. It means throwing away the only clue we possess and 
banging the door on all human hopes.” So far our author will seem 
to be recommending an old position to those who have found it too 
hot to hold them. This, however, is not exactly the case. It is not 
quite the old position which he suggests to us. “Our discovery is 
that orthodox Christianity is anything but conventional, it is riotous 
and revolutionary.” “I,” he goes on, “ Christianity is true, then 
most things that pass for truth in this world are lies from end to end; 
and if Jesus Christ, the despised and rejected of men, the Carpenter 
of Nazareth, is on the throne of the Universe, then we shall have to 
turn the world upside down.” It is one thing, as he points out, to be 
“told that Christ was God”; it is another to discover “that God was 
Christ.” ‘‘ Nothing,” he concludes, “remains where it was, there 
is a new Heaven and a new earth.” We greatly recommend this very 
original little book to those who are interested in modern theology. 
The Future of Christianity? is another treatise on theology which 
comes to an exactly opposite conclusion to the one we have becn 
discussing by Mr. Orchard. The writer would cleanse Christianity 
of all that we ordinarily call dogma, and by that method make it fit 
the time and save the world. “ Christianity is,” he feels, “ a religion, 
not a single person or God; and religion requires communities to be 
the vehicle of its expression.” We have only portraits of Christ. 
“ What Christianity worships is not the original Jesus, but the im- 
pression of Him which His contemporaries had.” Religious feeling 
needed a nucleus, and found one in Jesus. The link which made the 
historical Jesus into the Christ is lost, he thinks, but it was forged 
early. His final conclusion, while wholly unorthodox, is not un- 
Christian. It remains, in spite.of all criticism, that “‘God, the Soul and 
Religion are facts.” In prayer also he believes fervently. Religious 
consciousness may in time become so sensitive that we may know 
what now we only hope—that death is not the end. Unless we believe 
this, all religion is in vain. The theologians were right in a sense, he 
thinks; Christ was not a created being—nor are we. Our souls are 
of the immortal substance of deity. It is not, of course, much easier 
to believe these new dogmas than to believe the old; they are not 
so much unlike. We all want to come out of Doubting Castlo, but 
the locks, as in Christian's time of old, ‘‘ go damnable hard,” whatever 
guide we follow. 





AN EMINENT CHEMIST.* 

Txe late Sir Henry Roscoe will be remembered not so much for his 
contributions to the science of chemistry as for what he did to enhance 
the repute of the chemist in England. When in the year 1848 he entered 
University College, London, and decided on his future profession, his 
relatives were shocked, thinking that he meant “to open a shop with 
red and blue glass bottles in the window.” It would, we fear, be untrue 
to say that this narrow conception of the chomist’s calling is altogether 
obsolete. But Roscoe achieved so much worldly success and made 
himself so prominent a figure in public life that he convinced the ruling 
class, at any rate, of the importance of the chemist, and the Royal 
Commissions on which he served and the Societies in which he took an 
active part, especially the Society of Chemical Industry, did much to 
raiso the status of chemistry as a subjoct of study and an aid to tho 
manufacturer. A chemist who was also a Member of Parliament, a 
knight, and a Privy Councillor, and who was the adviser of local bodies 
in regard to sanitation and water supply, necessarily commanded the 
respect of the layman, and Sir Henry Roscoo’s profession as a whole 
benefited. This aspect of his long and useful life is well illustrated in 
the sympathetic momoir which his friend and fellow-worker, Sir Edward 
Thorpe, has written. Roscoe's own reminiscences, published ten years 
ago, have of course a more personal interest. Sir Edward Thorpe has 
aimed rather at recording Roscoe’s official and scientific work, especially 
in connexion with the Victoria University, of which he became a Pro. 
fessor in 1857, and for the sake of which he refused the virtual offer of 
the Oxford Chair. It may be recalled that Roscoe was the grandson of 
that very able Liverpool man, William Roscoe, who wrote the Life of 
Lorenzo dei Medici, edited Pope, and collected early Italian pictures, 
and that Roscoe's father was a clever barrister who helped to draft the 
Reform Bill of 1832 and died of overwork at an carly age. Roscoe, 
after taking his London degree, spent three years in Bunsen’s laboratory 
at Heidelberg, and took part in that famous chemist’s researches into 
tho chemical action of light. He always kept up his connexion with 
Germany, and, ten years ago, he declared that he had never found 
“any feclings antagonistic to England and the English existing in the 
minds of the many Germans"’ whom he knew well. Lator, he began 
to have doubts, in view of the rapid growth of the German Fleet, and 
he wrote several articles for the Deutsche Rerue in which he tried to 
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show German readers that there was no anti-German feeling here. 
Not very long before the war, he elaborated this theme in an article in 
Nord und Sud, which Sir Edward Thorpe has reprinted. He had at 
length realized that many Germans hated England, but he told his 
readers to believe that this hatred was not reciprocal, and he begged 
them to be guided by the example of the great German men of science like 
Helmholtz or Bunsen, and not by the reactionary teaching of “ those 
who, like Treitschke, argue that, because war has been, it must con- 
tinue to be.” The author gives an agreeable picture of Roscoe in hig 
later years at his country place near Dorking, breeding cows and pigs 
and rejoicing in a first prize that he had gained for his field of swedes, 
Roscoe in 1914 calculated that during ten years of farming his average 
loss had been £58 a year. It was not a high price to pay for the pleasure 
that he derived from his new hobby—a pleasure which he was always 
anxious to share with his friends. 





FICTION. 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR.* 


Pzrys has often been imitated, but seldom with a greater measure of 
success than by the ingenious anonymous writer of this Diary of the 
Great Warr. For it is one thing to copy Pepys’s shorthand, homely style 
and to introduce his favourite ejaculations and phrases; it is another 
and a far harder to impersonate him in modern surroundings, to repro- 
duce that strange mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, of kindlincss, 
tolerance, and self-indulgence, which, with his inexhaustible curiosity, 
renders him so entertaining and illuminating a commentator. In 
regard to style, the author has had the good sense not to overdo things ; 
he has met the difficulty of employing modernisms frankly enough, and not 
been at pains to coin laborious archaisms for “taxi”? and “motor” 
and so forth, while retaining the essential turn of phrase. But it is 
in the spirit of his narrative that his chief success has been achieved. 
The new Pepysis a man of about fifty, retired from the Admiralty, with a 
flighty wife; he is a clubman with many friends, a company director, 
devoted to golf and the theatre; he is also a Unionist, a churchgoer, 
and a devoted supporter of the Monarchy. He is at once patriotic 
and pleasure-secking, satirical and susceptible, easily elated and easily 
depressed, To illustrate our author’s skill in preserving the traits of the 
real Pepys in his latest iiterary reincarnation we cannot do better than 
quote the following entry :— 

“ These two days at Penzance, whither we did journey from Plymouth, 

halting only at Truro for refreshing ourselves and seeing the cathedral, 
which is a very noble cathedral, only as notable for its being so new 
as Exeter cathedral for its being so old. We lying in Penzance at the 
Queen’s Hotel, a very good house, being to face the sea, and a most 
splendid prospect of the Mount’s Bay. This day I awoke in a queasy 
humour, come, I believe, of the sea air and so much thunder in it; 
60 1 oz. Epsum salts before breaking my fast. Reading this morning 
many news-shects from London, which I have not done since my quitting 
town. It seems that the Russians be still most hardly pressed by the 
Germans, but nevertheless do stand upon the Bugge with a great force. 
Another attaque of ayr-ships on our east coast, and divers people 
murdered, for the most part women and children. God rest them! 
But what did most of all interest me was to read of a certain serjeant 
that was reported killed in Turkey; but by and by one comes to his 
home, and says he is the serjeant returned, so the serjeant’s wife receives 
him for her man. But after a time some say he is not the serjeant, 
and presently the woman doubts that he be her true husband. So 
now the man is charged before the justices for that he falsely pretends 
to be the serjeant ; which is as odde a thing as ever I heard tell of, that 
a woman should not know whether a man is her husband or noe, and 
do make me fear lest my wife, being the sad fool she is, fall into a like 
errour,” 
There within a brief compass you have an excellent picture of the 
artist, the valetudinarian, the curious student of humanity, and the 
suspicious philanderer. ‘The varying phases of public opinion during 
the first eighteen months of the war are reflected in the club gossip of 
which the new Pepys is a most assiduous chronicler. Next to the diarist 
himself, the most entertaining personages are his friends General Pirple- 
ton and Admiral Topper, in whom the prejudices and foibles of the 
retired and fossilized warrior are very happily hit off. The legendary 
and fabulous side of the war is recalled to us in many anecdotes, diverting 
and disconcerting. To take only one example :— 

“T heard from one at our club, who is lately come out of Denmark, 
that the reason of the Germans being so fierce against us is their being 
run short of sausage skins through the warr. Their Empcrour will 
award 50,000 marks (2500! of our money) to any man that shall invent 
egetnasic’ pig-guts for hokling sausage meat. Whereat all their 
chymists and mechaniciens to make experiment with gutta-percha, 
paper fibres, and skins of ratts and small animals; but as yet all in 
vain, for either the skins be so tough that none can cut them, or so 
frail that they hold not the meat, or, if of any service, do cost vastly 
more than pig-guts. "Tis thought in Copenhagen that, unless the 
lack of pig-guts be supplied betimes, the enemy must needs sue for 
peace.” 

The newspaper cabals and campaigns, and all the attempts to en- 
throne Press government, afiord matter for much quiet satire. But 
the personality of the diarist dominates the whole. He is no more 
hereic than his prototype, but he is as honest in setting down his own 
failings and indiscretions as in recording these of his friends. He 
acquiesces in the demand for domestic thrift, but finds the practice 
irksome, and readily devises excuses for deviation from the rules 
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which he lays down for his household. He becomes a special 
constable, but promptly avails himself of the convenient warnings of 
an accommodating doctor. He is an inveterate hedonist, but he 
loves his country and grieves for her sufferings. He is always 
writing to the papers proffering suggestions for rendering motor- 
*buses bomb-proof or recipes for “toe-plaisters” for footsore 
soldiers. He is, in short, by turns sane and childish, credulous 
and critical, as so many men of the world have proved themselves 
of late. 

Nothing in the diary shows the adroitness of the author better than his 
deft handling of the episode of the Polish Countess, a siren who excites 
the misgivings of Mra. Pepys, and finally turns the tables on her admirer 
by a masterly letter to the suspicioue wife, which, by leaving her husband 
in the awkward quandary of avowing himself either a fool or a knave, 
reduces him to inevitable silence, In fine, though this is not a work of 
creative imagination, it reveals quite unusual skill in the art of inventing 
new and appropriate variations on an old theme, 





RrapaBte Novers.—The Distaff Dreamers. By Margaret Baillie 
Saunders. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A very charming story in which 
the two principal characters are representatives of old City families, 
The poetic aspects of the old City buildings were never more delightfully 
brought out.——The Affair on the Island. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(Methuen and Co. 5s.)—A story of adventure, which is all the more 
exciting as the events are not only possible but probable. The “ Island” 
is in the Amazon.——The Lightning Conductress, By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. (Same publishers and price.)—An American story chiefly 
concerned with motoring on Long Island. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Termination of War and Treaties of Peace. By Coleman Phillipson, 
M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.}—Mr. Coleman 
Phillipson has written a useful book on the way in which wars come to 
an end, and on the treaties of peace which follow them. His work, which 
has two good indices, a list of judicial cases referred to in the text, a list 
of the works and documents drawn upon, and also appendices containing 
the texts of all important treaties signed since the Treaty of Paris in 
1815, will prove a mine from which diplomatists and statesmen may draw 
facts and precedents. As Mr. Phillipson explains in his preface, the 
object of his book is to consider, first, the methods of terminating 
wars without recourse to treaties of peace, either by cessation of hostili- 
ties or by conquest and subjugation, and next, the normal way of ending 
wars by the concluding of a treaty of peace. Further, the part played 
by neutral States in bringing the hostile parties together is described. 
The book is one which by its nature is rather for reference than for 
general reading ; but those who have time to study the work in detail 
will find much food for thought. 


Industrial Law. By F. Tillyard. (A. and C. Black. 10s. net.)— 
In ordinary times this stout volume would perhaps have received 
the serious notice that it deserves. There is comparative silence about 
its subject now, but there is likely to be more than enough writing, 
speaking, and acting in the matter as soon as the war is over, Professor 
Tillyard has written what is mainly a book of reference, There are 
nearly three hundred pages of appendices in which may be found the 
innumerable details of orders, regulations, and echedulea attached to 
the Acts dealt with in the first part of the volume. This too is some- 
what dry, for the author is content with the statement of the law 
and gives little comment. For instance, he explains in a matter-of- 
fact manner how the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 came to have its 
notorious Section 4, but he refrains from expressing any opinion upon 
the principle of putting large bodies of citizens above the law as was 
done by this flagrant piece of class legislation. This habit of stating 
the causes that led to the legislation without further comment on 
the merits of the laws as good or bad remedies gives an impression of 
approval which may be false. Professor, Tillyard refers briefly to the 
old common law of master and servant, but really begins his account 
of statutory law from 1867, the date of Lord Elcho’s Act, which put 
an end to the imprisonment of workmen for breach of contract, and 
of the Royal Commission that led to the Trade Union Act of 1871. 
Thence he takes us through the later Truck Acts, the Factory, Mines, 
and Shops Acts, the Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensatien 
Acts, Employment of Children Act, Minimum Wage Act, Insuranco 
Act., &c., and finally the Munitions of War Act, which first introduces 
real compulsory arbitration. It is bound to be a useful work, 

Summer Holidays in the Alps, 1898-1914. By W. E. Durham, (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 15a.) —Prebendary Durham, as an old climber, hassolaced 
himself in war time, when Switzerland became inaccessible for mero 
tourists, by recalling the climbs that he has made there in the past. His 
unpretentious chapters, with their excellent photographs, will assuredly 
interest and console many readozs who miss their annual Swisa holiday. 
His favourite base was Arolla, and his best chapters deal with the rock- 
climbs in that district, but he knows the Alps well from Dauphiné to the 
Engadine, It is a pleasant, tantalizing book. 
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good reading too, for the author knows a great deal about the Navy’s 
glorious past. 





Labour, Finance, and the War. Edited by A. W. Kirkaldy. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 3s. 6d. net.)—This instructive book gives the results of 
inquiries made by the Economic Science section of the British Association, 
which published a similar volume last year under the title of Credit, 
Industry, and the War. The report on “‘ Industrial Unrest ” is suggestive 
but too brief. ‘The Replacement of Men by Women in Industry ” is 
carefully examined with much new detail, the general conclusion being 
that men have no reason to fear undue competition from tho other sex. 
“The Effects of the War on Credit, Currency, and Finance” are ex- 
plained very fully in a third chapter, and Mr. Christopher Turnor con- 
tributes a vigorous paper on “‘ Land Settlement,” in which he outlines a 
great agrarian policy. Professor Kirkaldy, in an introductory essay on 
reconstruction after the war, lays great stress on the importance of 
settling by peaceful agreement the Labour disputes that may be expected, 
lest we miss our chances in trade when peace comes. Nothing would 
please the enemy better, or help him more to recover lost ground, than a 
series of strikes and lock-outs in England. 





Egotism in German Philosophy. By Professor G. Santayana. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 65s. net.)—This witty little book, by a formor Harvard 
Professor, is a destructive analysis of the very un-Platonio “ idealism ” 
which is the essence of German philosophy, and which has helped to 
make the Germans as a nation such hopeless, self-centred egotists. Hoe 
traces, its evolution through Luther and Goethe, Kant and Fichte, 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, and its gradual breaking with Christianity. 
“In their tentative, many-sided, indomitable way, the Germans have 
been groping for four hundred years towards a restoration of their 
primitive heathenism ”—the worship of their “old god,” who was, 
presumably, Thor. 





The “* New” Lloyd George and the Old. By E. W. Walters. (Joseph 
Johnson. 3s. net.)—The admiring author of this biography seems a 
little uncertain whether there is a “‘new”’ Lloyd George. His book is 
useful for the long account of Mr. Lloyd George's work for the war up 
to February last, but a lengthy supplement is already needed to keep tho 
book abreast of our War Minister's activities. 
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nwin) net 8) 
O'Donnell (E.), Twenty Years’ Experience as a Ghost Hunter, _~ ’ ~*~ 
(Heath & Cranton) net 7/6 
Ostrander (Isabel), At One-Thirty: a Mystery, cr 8vo.......... (Simpkin) 6/0 
ee Grd, Gn GON, GP MOR, gc ccancncndecctssceccesase (J Murray) net 6/0 
Pearson (N.), The Soul ‘and its Story: a Sketch, GUO. cocenes (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Phillipps (L. M.), Euro Unbound, ‘Bvo ecccecocecsces (Wells Gardner) net 6/0 
Plunkett (Joseph Mary), Poems, cr 8VO........cceeeceeceeees (Unwin) net 86 
Poland's Case for Independence, BUD. wcccvcsscssegnces (Allen € U nwin) net 7,6 


Readman (B.), Aide-Mémoire of Everyday French Words and Phrases, 8vo 


(Blackie) net 8/0 
Reld (F.), The Spring Song, cr 8VO.......+sseeeeceeeceeeeess+-(E. Arnold) 6/0 
Roberts (G. D.), The Secret Trails, 8vO...........eee000 — & Lock) net 560 
Russell (Rt. Hon. G. W. E.), Portraits of the Seventies, (Unwin) net 15/0 
Sabin (EK. L.), With Sam Houston in Texas, cr 8vO........ (Lippincott net 6/0 
Sainsbury (Ethel Bruce), A Calendar of the Court Minutes, &c., of the East 
India Company, 1655-1659, BVO..........0.0e0ees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Salt (H. S.), The Flogging Craze, GP GUD. coc govccesesd (Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Seawell (Molly Filiot), Betty at Fort Blizzard, cr 8vo...... (Lppincott) net 6/0 


Seitz (Don C.), Training for the Newspaper Trade, er 8vo..(Lippincott) net 6/0 
Selections from the State Papers of the Governors-General of India: Vols. 
I.-Il., Warren Hastings, ed. by Sir G. W. Forrest, 8vo. (Blackwell) net 21,0 
Seven Hundred Stories and Illustrations of Christian Doctrine, ed. by W. 
PEG, BOD cocsccccceccsceceqcecsnycesecvesscesveseces S.P.C.K.) net 6/0 
Seward (F. W.), Reminiscences of a War-Time Statesman and Di ~— 








PEE OD voce cccccceseucceesnesecscceceuesceeeoesesased ( nam) 15/0 

Sieff os. Vv olper’ 3 Russian Accidence in Tables adapted for English Stodente 
GO OP ccosccnnnencnceensssensynnesdessscecnnsesecees (Routledge) net 8/6 
Smyth (N.), The Meaning of Personal Life, 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Southey (R’), The Life of Nelson, with intro. by i. Newbolt.. (Constable) net 10/6 
Stampa (G. L.), Ragamuffins: Sixty-five Drawings, roy 8vo (Duckworth) net 2,6 

Taylor (W.) and Diack (P.), Student and Sniper- ae a Memoir of J. K. 
NON, Men OT BOD x ccnnndescatacacsevcseand (Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 
Tchehov (A.), ‘The Duel, and other Stories, 18mo....(Chatto & Windus) net 8/0 
Thom (De C. W.), Midsummer Motoring in "Europe, po yeapadie: (Putnam) net 12/6 

Thorn (G. W.), The Prophets of Israel and their Message for To-day, cr 8vo 
(W.C.0.) net 2/6 
Tolls and Travels of Odysseus (The), trans. by C. A. Pease (Wells Gardner) net 6/0 
Walker (R.), Oscar Danby, V.C., cr 8VO.........cceceeees ((Partridge) net 2/6 
Westerman (P. F.), The “Seeret "Battleplane,  BeRwcacssed (Partridge) net 2/6 
Whyte (A. G.), The World's Wonder Stories for Boys and Girls. .(Watts) net 6/0 
Wren (Captain P. C.), The Wages of Virtue, cr 8vo........ (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Verne (Viviane), A Casket of Thoughts, cr 8vo.............. (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Year 1916, Illustrated (The), 4to.............. micceened (Headley Bros.) net 8/0 

LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS FOST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(ir20.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY, 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 











The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, 

44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





Head Office : E.C. 


West-End Office: 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 














RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In meking, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 








ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Halr. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 
Sizes, 38 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'’s, 67 Hatroxn GaxpeN, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
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WAR LEAFLET S. 





1. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
3. Private Investment and Depreciation. 





Copies of any of these leaficts will be sent post free 
to readers of this journal on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRISH 
POCKET 
fiutreted iit’ = HI ANDKERCHIEFS 


samples post free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
ROYAL 
INSURANCE 








Ep Appesetmont to their 
ajesius the King and Queen 





TOTAL FUNDS -  £21,111,668, 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, - 


HEAD /1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, 


_—__— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,C00. 
CLAIMS ‘PAID siteeeceeseeeseeeees he 1 26,000,000. 


= —————————_—_= == = — = 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


| IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COL- 

LEGE.—A RESIDENT VICE-PRINCIPAL ts required in January next. 
Churchwoman with University or equivalent qualifications and teaching experience. 
Salary £200 a year, with rooms, board and medical attendance.—For further parti- 
culars and form of application, apply to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Ripon. Form must be returned on or before November 13th. 





LONDON. 








GT. BEES SCHOOL, cu MBERLAND. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 





The office of HEAD-MASTER of the above School will be Vacant at the end of 
the present Term in consequence of the appointment of Canon H. A. P, Sawyer 
(the present Head-Master) to the Head-Mastcrship of Shrewsbury School, 

The Governors will shortly proceed to fill up the vacancy so caused. 

Applications should be sent on or before the 6th November to the undersigned, 
from whom particulars of the Appointment may be obtained. 

L. T. HELDER, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Whitehaven, 


((SESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 

/ Required for Janvary, a SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS—Chemistry and 
Physics or Botany. Degree essential. Initial salary £130-140, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 











(HE TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS FOR 
SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


The Management Committce invites applications for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the above Schoel. 

The salary will be £250 per annum. 

The selected candidate will be expected to possess qualifications which will enable 
her to organize and supervise the whole of the work of the Training School and 
also to take some part in the teaching. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applica- 
ticns, with copies of three recent testimonials and reierenccs, must be received on 
or before Saturday, November llth, 1916, 

ADA M. RIDLER, Secretary. 


6 St. Andrew's Place, Cardiff. 





LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BLACKBURNE HOUSE, 
The Liverpool Institute High School for Gils. (Founded 1844.) 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 

The Governors of the Liverpool Institute invite applications for the appointment 
of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above School in succession to Miss L. M. Coombe, who 
is retiring through ill-health. 

Candidates should hold a University Degree or its equivalent. 
fs £300 per annum. 

Applications must te received on or before the 20th November, 1916, on forms 
which, together with full particulars as to the appointment, may be obtained on 
application to HAROLD WHALLEY, Secretary, Liverpool lustitute, Mount Street, 
Liverpool, 

20th October, 1916. 


‘T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (INCORPORATED), 
GARSCUBE TERRACE, EDINBURGH.— WANTED, in January, MATHE- 
MATICAL MISTRESS, competent to teach Mathematics and Senior Arithmetic ; 
SCIENCE MISTRESS for Botany, Zoology, and Nature Study. Honours Degree, 
training, and experience desired for each of the above posts. Initial salaries, £120 
to £150, non-resident, according to qualifications and experience.— Apply, at once, 


The salary offered 








with full particulars and copies of testimonials, to the HEADMISTRESS, irom whom 
information may be obtained, 





BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


WANTED in January, 1917, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Mathematics and 
Physics. Science Degree essential and experience in a Secondary School desirable. 
Salary according to training and experience. Forms of application, which will 
be sent on receipt of ry oy addressed foolecap envelope, must be ret 
the undersigned not later than Friday, November 17th, 1916. 

Education Offices, Halifax. W. H. OSTLER, Secretary. 
October 23rd, 1916. 


Qyevass 





-— —— - a 


ARE E BRB S8. 
/ WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
CAREERS,” and one. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





UTHOR WANTED.—If this meets the eye of “ CHRISTINE 
FIELD,” late of Moscow, who sent the MS. novel “ HALF AGIPSY,” A Story 

of an English Governess in Russia, to Mr. Andrew Melrose beéore the war, she is 
requested to write to ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd., 3 York Btreet, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C., who have just published the book. 


FRIEND of the CHURCH ARMY and of HM. FORCES 

offers £100 if two others will do the same (or four others £50 each) towards 
erecting one of the EIGHTY MORE RECREATION HUTS — £300 each) urgently 
required for the brave troops under fire on the Western Front. Another Frieml 
sends £50 and promises £50 more if the remaining £200 required for another HUT 
be subscribed fore Christmas. Please enable us to claim fulfilment of these 
generous promises FOR THE GOO) OF OUR SOLDIERS. Early replies are 
earnestly asked, to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D,. Hon. Chief Secretary, urch Army 
Headquarters, Bryanston Strect, Marble Arch, London, W., cheques being crossed 
“ Barclays’ a/e Church Army.” 





LECTURES, &c. 


SERIES OF LECTURES on PROBLEMS OF THE 

; UNSEEN WORLD, at the QUEEN’S (Small) HALL, Langham Place, on 
THURSDAYS, at 8 p.m. Nov. 2nd, C. Jinarajadasa, “Invisible Helpers” ; 
9th, Ralph Shirley, “Dreams”; 16th, Robert King, “ Clairvoyance.”—For full 
particulars of remaining lectures, addresa Lecture Secretary, 19 Tavistock Square, 

















W.C, Admission Free. A few resery ed seats, 5s. for the course. 
jouTH PORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
® President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER 


F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics, Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

Refcrences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


—— BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, — HEATH, KENT. 
rustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.-P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal ; 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish a 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology. 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medica 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 

TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training ia 
Vhysical Culture, &c, Ewedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, or H hea 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum, GOOD Posts 
OBTAINED AFIER’ TRAINING. 








] 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lensdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics en the Ewedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, dc, 
4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.: Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteflore. M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships aud Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
(= LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening fer Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruction, 
Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus cpply PRINCIPALS, 
Sees OF GARDENING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR 
LADIES, 
Fees include Board, Residence, and Tuition. 
Healthy, bracing situation. One hour from London, 
Apply Miss TAUNTON, Tadworth Practical School, Tadworth, Surrey. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o, 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MA., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams, Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| | ivoee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
A 





34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Mies G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the H EAD-MISTRESS, 
H F I E L 
OXNEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girla, 
Tele, “ Watford 6106,” 


H : @ 
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NOTICE. 
T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Miss HEATH-JONES,. Miss BERVON, and Mile: MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Light to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
Yor prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath. 
Tadworth, Surrey. 


[pesce 





HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1860. 


Principals ta BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
neipals | siiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands fn 100 acres of ground, 11 milea from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea alr, dry, —p and sunny. The aim ts to give a sound 
education to girle en public school ines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of i Well-cquipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 

playing field lilustra prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


College (Histor: Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Yel.: 470 Harrow. 











UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—-First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Heckey, Temnis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Tcle.: Eastbourne 1084. Term began ‘Thursday, 2lst September. 
ANSDOWNE 


HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class pasting Chee for Cirts, Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. —_ Education on modern iines, 
Epecial attention given to pone, Music, and Painting. rue Pes for 
advanced Examinations and for Universities if required. ealthy situation, 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School ; ay facilities for learning Frenci 
as well as full pane of all other subjects ; board arene moderate ; good and li 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., In own grounds ; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


Ss EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. e of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached ns. {rom sea, 
—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


aes HELENA 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day Echoo! for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 


Ianguages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for If required. Large grounds, 
Fees, 06 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 











Entire cha 
bouse 4 





W. 





HE SUSSEX. 
HEAD-MISTRESS: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Hcnours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


St: FELI X 8S CHO OL, 





BOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress— 
Miss L. SILCOX. 


SCHOOL, 





HINDHEAD. 


L INGHOLT 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Tel.: 


VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoeronghly ¢ education In bracing mountain alr, Moderate terms. 
jady holding French Teacher’s Diploma on the resident staff. 


oc + — 


FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Villa Léona, 27 Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly 


s/Seine, France. 

Miss EASTON and Mademoiselle DIEULIVOL are prepared to receive PUPILS 
for the Autumn Term. Special advantages for the study of French, Italian, Painting, 
Music, Domestic Arts, &c. Good general English education if required.—For 
Prospectus and all particulars apply to the above address. 


= ——— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
t Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copics 
a eens papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 


7 Grayshott. 





Parisian 














| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army A-—» © Pn a | er cone oat, 840 feet 

ci mcor, LNGINEE for . 

TWO FOUNDA TIONERSHIPS in November. a 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA. 


QJUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 

Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent Sussex Weald.—Full eulars from Rev, W. W, 
HOLDGATE, M.A. ; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Strect, 8.W. 


above sca, 
CADETS, 








D°V=ER CcOLLEGemE, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1918, 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20°per annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 


q\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
] “4. DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A. late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. § Army and Engineering Classes 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 
—~ and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
an ergy. 





&c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Exccilent Introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECKETARIAL OFFICES, €1 South Molton Street, W. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE 
WRITING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genea. 
logical Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOGRAPHING : Circulars, ‘lestimonials, £o, 
FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). SHORTHAND. PUPILS taken. Estab. 1904, 








HA YOU WRITTEN A NOVEL? 


You are probably most anxious to get one published—to make fame. The 
quickest and most certain way of gaining popularity is to join the School 
of Authorship. You will then get — training in writing Novels, Short 
Stories, Verse and Articles. Enrol to-day. Greatly reduced fees during 
the War. Send for prospectus to-day (enclosing id. stamp) to The Principal, 


a . = : ae 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, Naving an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUSY- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of feces should be given, 

*Phone, write, or call. 

I. @& Jz 


‘ PATON, Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Strect, London, E.0, 
Telephone : 6053 Central. 





© HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications frem qualified ladies who are looking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Frivate 


‘amilies, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
— Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and HExducational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Ilead-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated ou 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2to3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


rINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

articulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

treet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon, 


—— 





CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in ail parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Neval, er Military Exams., 
&c., &0, A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No, Gerrard 1854.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List  (illust ated) 


of Medica! Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valuo 
per retura, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 68 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 





THEENIC UNDERWEAR is ‘made from best materials, is 
comfortable, durable, and guaranteed unshrinkable. 





atterns, and buy direct from makers, 


Write for free book with 
MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND, 


Dept. 27, ATHEENI 
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OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F. i. S. a Suapiies 
to the Roysl. Household. Used in war hospitals. wy Is. 6d., 
silver fish beetles ” at once. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. ca Hows &FAIk, 

Bole Se Babes, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
»)EVERSIONS 


and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereo 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
+ 


Pas Mished 1835. 
jicensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, 


ablishe Capital (Paid ‘up) £500,000. 
T)UBLIC- HOUSE REFORM. — The Refreshment 
since 1899.—P.R. —P.R.H.A. » Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
BARN and EARN. 


People’s 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
Five per cent, paid 
L Send 7d. for “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Useful 
to all who hope to earn money by writing).—CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, 
Strand, London, 
LD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY BOUGHT.—Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Braeelcts, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &c. Any 
kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by return. If 
offer not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, 
Parr's.—S. c ANN and CO., 69a Rained Street, Mane “hester. 








x 


























— 


APPEALS. 


MHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUAKE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PaTRON: THE KINo. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Ni.M, 


Treasurer : 


FOR Gop, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 
in the Home Cemps and in Fiancers, Frence, Malta, Egypt,S 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY 

West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £160; Weck’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Tne Fart or Harnrnowny. 


Secretary: Gopraey H. Hamuurox. 








KING AND COUNTRY. 


alonica, 
on the 





payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
Marble Arch, W. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,’ 
D.D., Hon. Chict Sec., Headquarters, 2 a. Street, 


FURNITURE FOR CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture In London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.., tta.. 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


THE AU THOR'’S HAIRLESS. PAPER-PAD 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark, London, 58. .) contains hairless paper, over 
which the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per 
dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white | —not a mony Rae. 


—————— 











The SUPER. 
CORK TIPPED VIRGINIA 


























ul 











Will you help 
to stamp out 
Venereal 
Diseases ? 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
COMBATING VENEREAL DISEASES 


THE 
OF FACILITIES FOR TREATMENT ; 


AIMS OF THE ARE TO PROMOTE THE PROVISION 
TO ENLIGHTEN THE IGNORANT; 
TO PROTECT THE INNOCENT; AND TO GIVE EFFECT GENERALLY 
TO TEE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE RECENT ROYAL COMMISSION, 


COUNCIL 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED IN AID OF THIS GREAT NATIONAL CAUSE, 
CHEQUES SHOULD BE SENT TO THE N.C.C.V.D., KINGSWAY HOUSE. 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


President—The LORD SYDENHAM of COMBP, G.C.8.1., &e, 


Vice 
Sir THOMAS BARLOW, Bart., E.C.¥.0., M.D, 
The LORD BISHOP of SOUTHWARK, 


-Presidents : 


MEMBERS OF THR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 


Sir yr Bord Allbutt, E.C.B., M.D., | Lord George Hamilton. 

PF. Mr. J. Ernest Lane, F.R.C.S. 
Sir F rane is Champneys, Bart., M.D. | Re v. J. _> Lidgett, M.A., D.D, 
Sir Watson Cheyne, Bart., F.R.S., Dr. Macalister. 


Sir Mistoctor Morris, K.C.V.O. 
| Dr. Mott, F.R.S. 
A. Coote, | Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D. 
Mrs. Cre ighton. | Mr. Charters Symonds, F.R.C.S 
Major Leonard Darwin (Hon. Trea- | Dr. Frederick Taylor, President, 


President, Royal College of Surgeons. 
Sir John Collie, bd. 
Mr. W 


Royal 


surer), } College of Physiciaas, 
Colonel T. Gibbard, R.A.M.C, | Mrs. Torrey. 
Sir Ki me . ae Bart., K.C.V.0O., | Mr. EB. B. Turner, F.R.C.3, 
PR Dr. Douglas White. 
Mrs. ond Gow 


Dr. T. Wardrop Grifith. 


Hon. Secretaries—Dr. Otto May and Mrs. A. C. Gotto, 


Secretary—Miss H. F. Norry. 











THE FOLLOWING DONATIONS ARE GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED: 
£ sd. , £ a. d. 

Elliman, James, Esq. --1600 0 O | Gosling, L. D., Esq. 23 00 

Anonymous. . - .. 300 0 O |! Liddell, John, Esq. 25 0 0 

Wharrie, Mr, ons =m. } Lister, Sir Ashton .. 25 0 0 
Thomas . 210 0 O "Eo. B i oo wo 8 @ 

Gardiner, H. J. , Esc 105 0 0 Prudential Assurance Com- 

Gle neonner, Rt Hon. Lord 105 0 0 pany 2100 
"s. 6. J." -» 105 © O| Usher, Sir Robert, B fart. 21 0 O 

Manners, Rt. Hon. Lord :. 105 0 O | McAndrew, C. W Esq. . 20 0 0 

Kd Professor G, a | Barlow, Sir Thomas, Bart., 

1.D. 105 0 0} K.C.V.0., M.D. 2000 
Ashiow, Hi. S.. Es sq. 105 0 OO} “R. E. J. % 20 0 0 
Mather, Rt. jion. Sir Wil- Symonds, Charters J. Es a. 15 0 0 

liam 105 —(—Ol CO Kemp, Miss E. ll oO O 

Corry, Sir W ‘iiliam, Bt. 100 0 O | Corry, Miss BK. 10 10 O 

Durham, Rt. Hon. Earlof.. 100 0 0 Francis T, Musgrave, Esq. 1010 UW 

Jones, Walter, Esq. .. 190 O O| Morris, ~~ Malcolin, 

Longstaff, Lt.-Col. 100 0 0} KC. -- 1010 0 

Brunner, Rt, Hon, Sir John, Bowring, "hue William B., 

Bart. 100 0 0} Bt. 1010 0 

Parsons, Hon. Sir “c. r Cobb, E. R., ” Esq. . .- Ww Oo 
K.C.B., F.B.S. .. ee 0 0 | Fleisch, Paul von, Esq. «» 10 O 

Sellar, G. H. Cc , Esq. - OQ 0 /| Ling, G. D., Esq. .. «- 1010 Q 

Colman, Sir” Jeremiah, | Reckitt, Miss J. B. 1010 4 
Ba ee ee ee 10 0 | Wightman, A., Es 1010 O 

Northeliffe, Lord 10 0 Ashton of Hyde, tit. Hon. 

Carr, Ellis. Esq. _.. on 0 0] _ Lord 000 

Crouch, William, Esq. ee 0 0} Blaine, W Fieming, Esq.. 1 0 0 

“A Friend,” per Mrs. Buxton, J H., Esq. we 6 6 
Scharlieb ee ee 00 * Cabarfeidh * . wee 

Albright, W. A., Esq. ° 0 O |} Cawley, Sir Frede rick, Bart., 

Hartley, Sir William ee 0 0) MP. oe os 0 86 ®@ 

Rowntree, Joseph, > 0 0 | Cobb, E. R., “Esq - 2 6 @ 

Thomasson, Mrs. . ee 0 0} Dempster, Mise F M. 1” OW 

White, Dr. Douglas — oe 0 80 Elton, E. F., Esq. .. « 10 0 6 

Curry, William, Esq. ° 0 0} Green E Ernest, Esq. 10 0 O 

Peto, 5. Arthur. Esq. e 5 0 “e. Wo _ oe 8 6 

Carrick, F., Esq. . e 0 ©} Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. Lord... 10 0 0 

Figgis, Howard, Esq. 0 0 Lever, W. Huime, Esq. >» ae 6 © 

Knight, H. M., Esq. 0 0 Moss, W. Ksq. lo v0 O 

Pryor, M. R.. i _ 0 0} Ports a, William Ric hard, 

Swancy, F., is 0 0; Ks 0 0 O 
_H. Burn ¢ ‘harity Trus tt, Schot eld, Edwin, Esq. 10 08 8 
“Newcastle-on-Tyne 25 0 0 | Stephens, W. Esq. 1 0 @ 

Darwin, Major Leonard 2% 0 WV Symondson, tie rbert W., 

Evans, Richardson, Esq... 29 0 Q! Esq. ° ° 10 0 @ 

PLEASE SEND A CHEQUE 
IN AID OF THIS 


GREAT NATIONAL CAUSE, 


Chequ es should be sent to the N.C.C.V.D., Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. They should be made payable to The National Council, Major Darwin, 
Hon. Treasurer, and should be crossed London County aud W estminster Bauk, 
Lu. 
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is holding, under the Patronage of 
THEIR MAJESTIES tue KING anp QUEEN, 
the r1th EXHIBITION or BRITISH ARTS anp CRAFTS 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY. 


DAILY ti, NOVEMBER 25th, 1oa.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION 1/- 


President—H. WILSON. Hon. Secretary—Professor E. S. PRIOR, A.R.A. 
THE UNION } BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


tablished 1837. Incorporated 1 
Re and Issued Capital, £6.000,000, 
Pald-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund. £1 ,960,000, Together £3, syed 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee ee ee ee £4,000,000 


Total Tnswed Coat end D ee £7,960,000 
D OFFICE: ae CORNHILL, London, E.c. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australias 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on | applicatioa. 




















EVERYWHERE— 
Austin commercial 
vehicles are meeting 
the burden of heavy 
work in a manner 
which leaves no 
room for doubt as 
to their efficiency. 





2-3 TON & 5 TON 


Commercial Vehicles 
The Austin Motor 
Co., Ld., 
Longbridge Works, North- 
field, Birmingham. 

London: 479-483 Ox 
ford Street (near Marble 
Arch), W. Also at Man- 
chester, Norwich & Paris. 
































A peculiar method of twisting together the various 

tobaccos that go to make the mixture is the secret 

of the bland fascinating flavour. 

By no other means is it possible to obtain a blend 

at once so distinctive and so even smoking. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 
THREE NUNS 


Cigarettes 
(Medium 
4* 10 


FOR 


492 





ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY 





STRENGTH or BRITAIN MOVEMENT 





A Few of the First List of Subscribers. 


Sir Joseph Maclay, Bart., Glasgow. ... 
Angus Watson, Esq., Newcastle ou eee 
Henry Randall, Esq., London ... om 
Sir Alfred Booth, Bart., Liverpool ... 


Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens, M.P., Hull ... eco «» 100 
W. A. Albright, Esq., Birmingham ... eco o» 100 
George Cadbury, Esq., Birmingham que «» 100 
Messrs. Barlow and Jones, Manchester 100 
D. M. Brown,.Esq., Dundee _... one ose 100 


Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Bell, Lurgan .... a 
Mr. and Mrs. Wakefield Richardson, ‘Moyaiton - 


Mr. and Mrs. McLaughlin, Belfast . cue «- 100 
James Mackie, Esq., Belfast one we e- 100 
Mrs. Turtle, Belfast cae a a «» 100 
Messrs. J. Crosby and Son, Newcastle ove e» 100 
The Misses Whitehead, Wilmington «- 100 
Messrs. J. E. Pickard and Sons, Leicester... ° 52 1 
David Air, Esq., Dundee... on one ° E 
Robert N. Barclay, Esq., Manchester on ° 
Thomas Burberry, Esq., London eee ° 50 
J. D. Williams, Esq., Manchester ... oe ° 50 
Alfred Crewdson, Esq., Manchester ... ° § 
Sir Samuel Faire, J.P., Leicester ... 50 
John E. Faire, Esq., i.P., Leicester <« & 
Messrs. Freeman, Hardy and Willis, Leicester... & 
George Gibson, Esq., Galashiels ona wo & 
William Henderson, Esq., Dundee ... oe -. 650 
William Mackenzie, Esq., Dundee ... — —- 
50 


8S. J. Menzies, Esq., Liverpool ... eco eve one 
John Rankin, Esq., Liverpool . ese ene 
Hugh Rathbone, Esq., J.P., Liverpool ... 


Sir Frederick H. Smith, Bart., Manchester ... 50 
James Templeton, Esq., Glasgow ..  «.. — > a 
Sir Jesse Boot, Nottingham ... oo we 
Sir Ashton Lister, Dursley . we one coe §6—85 
Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., Glasgow ... wo» 


Arthur Chamberlain, Esq., Birmingham ... - 
Sir Archibald Denny, Bart., Dumbarton ... pm 


The Strength of Britain Movement is an organisation of business 
men and others with these objects: 


o 

7 
eccoocoooocooooooooocooeooooooooeoeoeoocooeces 
@eoocecocoeoooeocoeoosoocoooeceooecooeooeoceceocecece 


10 


1. To expose by means of extensive newspaper advertising the 
serious way alcohol is interfering with the Army, the Navy, 
munitions, shipbuilding, and transport, and wasting the man- 
power, money, and infant life of the nation; and to create public 
opinion in favour of the suspension of the liquor traffic during 
the war and demobilisation. 


2. The completion and presentation of the Strength of Britain 
Memorial to the Government petitioning for prohibition, this 
Memorial already bearing the signatures of upwards of one 
thousand five hundred of the most distinguished personages in 
the kingdom. 

8. If necessary, to contest Parliamentary elections on the 
prohibition issue, and to build up a Business Men’s Efficiency 
Party. 

All the officials of the movement are acting in an honorary 
capacity. A first fund of £50,000 is being raised. Donations should 
be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, the Strength of Britain Movement, 
20 Denman Street, London, W. 








BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part !.—Art and Archaeology, etc. 11.—History, etc. 111.—Philosophy, Orient- 
alia, and Classical Literature. !V.—European Literature, Natural History, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theolegy, etc. 
Post Free. V 1I.—Mathematics, to follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
‘lelephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at Ne. 43 Piccadilly. 





OOK WANTED.—The Miscellanecus Works, Verse and Prose, 
by HENRY MAN, 2 vols., published 1802.—Write stating price, &c., to 
“X..”" c/o FRANK ROSE & CO., 57 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtces, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any seta of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion coples with inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE CHASTISEMENT OF LOVE.” 
By the Rev. MICHAEL 8. BELL, C.F 
This little book, bound in royal purple, consists of Prayers and Meditations 
for the Sick and for the Bereaved. Post free, 74., from the Writer, “ The 
Chantry,” Keigate, Surrey. A Hospital Chaplain writes: “The very book I 
have been looking for.” 











Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gotcn, Melbourne, Sudney, 
Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Prictor anp Company, Dunedin; 
Smumpson anpD Wi uiams, Christchurch; H, Bamure anp ComPayy, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxity, Auckland; and G@ W. Ricsr, 





Adelaide, 
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A National Need 


AT THE 
HEART OF THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE, 


where London’s population is densest and poorest, 
and where the service of healing is most needed 
stands 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


SOUTH LONDON 


which is to-day in dire need. 





With great reluctance the Committee of Management have come to the conclusion that 


UNLESS A SUM OF £20,000 
IS RAISED BEFORE DECEMBER 3ist 
A WING MUST BE CLOSED. 


Will you allow this? 


Are the Wards to be Maintained 
in the Full Exercise of their 
Beneficent Work ? 


or 


Is the Hospital to be Hampered 

and Crippled in its Activities in 

a District where its Services 

are so Sorely, nay, so Terribly 
Necessary ? 


It is for YOU who read this to 
Decide. 


WHAT WE HAVE RECEIVED. WHAT WE WANT. 





1 Gift of £2,500 . . . £2,500 1 more would make £5,000 
3 Gifts of 1000 . . . — oe a! 5,000 
oe mn > 6 4 —-° © «  «@ 4000 
1 Giftof 250 ... —_— FTF e © 2,000 
10 Giftsof 100... Te 2,000 
_ es ge — ©: « « 1,000 
| a = * 6 — = =» «w 500 
. 10 330 17 ai 500 


Other Sums bring the total to £13,189 Our Aim th’s year £20,000 
el 








WILL YOU SEND ONE OF THESE ? 





But any smaller sum will be gratefully received. 





The cost of this advertisement has been defrayed by a Governor of the Hospital. 


In your charitable zeal for the allevia- 
tion of the various forms of suffering 
inflicted by the War, do not forget the 
needs of King's College Hospital, which 
is not only tending the wounded, but is 
also “ carrying on,” so far as its resources 
permit, its regular medical and surgical 
treatment of the very poorest section of 
London's civilian community, 





Please fill up this form to-day and post it 
to L. A. Martin, Esq., King’s College Hospital 
Special Appeal Committee, 97, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Cheques should be made payable 
to Hon. Treas. King’s College Hospital, and 
crossed “Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Law Courts 
Branch.” 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL.— 
SOUTH LONDON. 


Patron - H.M. The King. 





In response to the above appeal, I enclose @ 
}, 
cheque for 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eres 
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P The pure ana 
GENUINE <—-| delicate 
List bilgé Leaf -Edge. 





The central part 

of the Leaf with 

its stalk, wood 
and fibre. 






JEA 











P (AD 1904) 





For Professional Men & Women 
and sedentary workers whose mode of life con- 
duces to brain-fag, dyspepsia, heart, nerve and 
intestinal troubles, “ Ty.phoo-Tipps,” the genuine 
leaf-edge tea, is of inestimable value ...as also 
in maternity, surgical and all those cases where 
ordinary tea is deleterious. 


“TY.PHOO™ Tea is the delicate serrated edge of the leaf, 
from which has been eliminated the central portion with its 
tannin-laden stalk and fibre. It is therefore free from crude 
gallo-tannic acid (vide “Lancet”), and contains but a very 
low percentage of pure tannin, so that its mild and beneficial 
Theine content is fully operative. 


“TY.PHOO™ Tea goes half as far again as ordinary tea, 
and being sold full weight without the wrapper, 1 Ib. will 
show an economy in use of IId. as compared with other 
lower priced teas although it is 2/10 per |b. 


FREE SAMPLE, Sp Analysis, and List 


SUMNER'S “ TY.PHOO” TEA Litd., 12, Castle Street, Birmingham. 
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SMOKING MIXTURES 


Packed in various strengths 
to suit every palate 


No. 1 MIXTURE 6 biesd of Fise 


Americana and Oriental Tobsccos) 
‘acked in 2-oz. packets - «+ 


SMITH'S 
GLASGOW MIXTURE |; 
in three strengths Mild, Medium end Full . 

A PERFECT BLEND OF THE FINEST ToBACCOS ' 

GOLD MEDAL AWARDED EDINBURGH, 1836 ‘ 

Per 2™ Oz. ° 

SMITH'S LUXURYMIXTURE |! 
Delightfully Cool aud Fregrant ] 

per 6* oz. ' 

also 


- 1/6 








Manufacturers of “ORCHESTRA” 
High-Ciaes Virginia Cigarettes. 


F. & J. SMITH, GLASGOW, 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid, 





B. 261 





-— + + ae + ae + a + a + ee + ae + e+ P+ a + a + ae + ae + ae + + e+ e+ e+ a’ 
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Gold Meda! 
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Orders can now be booked. 


MAXIMS 


OF THE 


LATE BISHOP KING, 


OF LINCOLN, 


KALENDAR. 










Owing to the great demand for this Kalendar last 
year, many of our customers were disappointed 
on account of the limited edition we printed being 
sold out long before Christmas. 


In order to avoid any disappointment this year, 
we have made arrangements for an increased 
issue, and the Kalendar will be on sale from 
October Ist. 


This year’s Kalendar. is a great improvement 
upon the one we produced last season, and will 
comprise three hundred and sixty-five quota- 
tions of Bishop King, from his Letters, Speeches, 
and Sermons, arranged to follow the course of 
the Church’s year. 


It will be artistically printed with the Diocesan 
Arms, and the portrait of the late Bishop, alto- 
gether making an ideal Christmas Gift. 


PRICE 1s. 3d, EACH. 


Postage extra. 


Oblainable from 


BOOK DEPOT, 
LINCOLN, 
and all their 
555 Branches. 














Published by Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station Street, Nottingham. 


oo —————=—— ———=> 


The Contemporary Review. 


November, 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CIVIL STRIFE IN GREECE. By H. N. Brailsford 
THE WAR AND AMERICA, By Noel Buxton, M.P. 
IRELAND AND THE WAR. By Harold Spender 
THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS AND THE RIGHTS OF THE 
CHURCH. By Viscount Wolmer, M.P. 
THE COMING EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION: I. HALF- 
TIME FOR ADOLESCENTS. By Sidney Webb, LL.B. 
BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND PUBLIC INTERESTS. 
By Professor W. J. Ashley 
THE NOVELS OF MR. ARNOLD BENNETT AND WESLEYAN 
METHODISM. By Dorothea Price Hughes 
MUSIC HALLS AND MORALS. By John Cowen 
THE GREATNESS OF RUSSIA. By Edward Foord 
SEA POWER AND CIVILISATION. By Joseph Wicksteed 
THE SECRET OF THE ENGLISH CHARACTER. 
By Cuthbert Spurling 
SOME NOTES ON PUBLIC FINANCE FOR 1916-17. 
By W. M. J. Williams 
FOR LONDON’S CHILDREN By John W. Gilbert 
bbe ~ PUBLIC SPEAKER’S LIBRARY comprises 
HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 3rd Fdition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 
(Fluency, &c.), 2nd Edition; ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (8s. net each) and 
OUTLINES OF SPEECHES (for social occasions, ete.), 21s. net. 


All by CHAKLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall)—-For Synopses of Chapters of 
prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C. Seymour, 446 Strand, London, 








I OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 





Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 
mmeen’s Rome, 4 vols, ; Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &a 
Books illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &c—HECIOR’S Great Bookshop, Birr a. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S Wi NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all Booksellors’ and Libraries. 


Chapters from My Official Life 


By Sir CHARLES RIVERS WILSON, G.C.M.G., C.B. Edited 
S EVERILDA MacALISTER. Ww ith portraits. 1 vol. 
12s. Gd. net. 


Observer.—“ A woalth of anecdote and portraiture.” 


The Reminiscences of Lord O’Brien, 


Chief Justice of Ireland. Edited by his daughter, the Hon. 


GEORGINA O'BRIEN. 1 vol. With portrait. 8s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—‘* Well worth reading and thinking over. This 
book is full of entertaining stories.” 

Sunday Times.—“ Lord O’Brien was a born raconteur. No 
needless embroidery takes from the humour of his ancedotes. A 
book such as this sets the reviewer pillaging wholesale.” 

By the Author of ‘“‘ Memories of the Sea.” 
From Sail to Steam. 
Naval Recollections, 1878-1905. By Admiral C. C. PEN- 
ROSE FITZGERALD. With numerous illustrations. 1 vol. 


12s. 6d. 

Times.—“ Admiral! Fitzgerald’s story is full of varied interest. 
Lovers of : port should, indeed, find much enjoyment in his budget 
of anecdotes.” 


The Soul and its Story. 


By NORMAN PEARSON, Author of “Some Problems of 
Existence,” &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Days of Alkibiades. 


By C. E. ROBINSON, B.A., Assistant Master at Winchester 
College. With a foreword by Professor C. W. OMAN. With 
illustrations from the author's sketches. 5s. net. 


Demy 8vo. net. 


Times.—‘‘ This is the kind of book which is warmly to bo wel- 
comed because it essays a task far too much neglected. 
Mr. Robinson has put the best of homo culture at the service of 
antiquity, and the result is scholarship in two senses. If the classics 
ean bo taught in the spirit of this book there should be no anxiety 
about their future.” 


The Migrations of Fish. 


By ALEXANDER MEEK, M.Sc., Professor of Biology, Arm- 
strong College, University of Durham, and Director of the 
Dove Marine Laboratory, Cullercoats. With 12 plates and 
128 illustrations, diagrams and maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net 


Arboreal Man. 


By Professor F. WOOD JONES, M.B., 
tions and diagrams. 8s. 6d. net. 


British Medical Journal.—“ * Arboreal Man’ is not only first- 
hand, it is first-rate. Those who are familiar with current anatomical 
literature recognize that Prof. Wood Jones has earned for himself 
a place in the very front rank of British anatomists. His new book 
wil enhance that reputation and secure for itself a permanent place 
on the select bookshelf of all who seek to unravel the problem of how 
man has come by his present estate in body and in mind.” 





D.Sc. With 81 illustra- 


Times.—** An anatomical essay that reads like a novel.” 
Mr. Forrest Reid's Fine New Story. 


The Spring Song. 





By FORREST REID, Author of “ The Bracknels,” &. 6s. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Streot, W. 


TO LIBRARIANS AND OTHE RS 


JOHN WHELDON & CO. beg to draw attention to the fact 
that they hold probably the largest stock in the country of 


JOURNALS AND TRANSACTIONS 
OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


Including Transactions and Proceedings, &c., of the Royal Society, 
Linnean Society and Zoological Society of London, Journals of the 
Chemical, Geological, Royal Geographical, Royal Microscopical, 
Royal Agricultur: al, Royal Horticultural, Royal Astronomi: ) 





Physical, and other Societies, P roceedings, Journals and Reports of | 


very numerous local Natural Ilistory Societies, also Nature 
Knowledge, Ibis, Zoologist, Curtis's Botanical Magazine, | date yes al of 
Botany, Technical and Engineering Journals, and numerous other 
Periodicals, British and Foreign. 
Special Catalogue of above (No. 76), just ready, gratis on applic 
Sets, runs, odd volumes and numbers of Journals quoted for. 
Subscriptions taken for all Scientific and other Journals, which will 
be posted regularly on issue. 
New books supplied to order. Out-of-print books sought for. 
Accounts opened with Forcign Institutions, Libraries, private 
gentlemen on receipt of a deposit or London references 
The stock of Second-hand Natural. History and Scientific Wor! 
one of the largest in the world. Subject Catalogues on application. 


JOHN WHELDON & CO., 
(Tel.: Gerrard 1412.) 


ation. 


or 


cs is 


at London : 
3) GREAT QUEEN STREET, Kincsway, W.C. 
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“Tf ever I get rather run down 
I always go to the front.” 
General Sir Wittram Rosertson. 


If you cannot go to the front, 


Read 
ECHOES 
FLANDERS 


CHARLES L. WARR, 


Author of “ The Unseen Host.” 5s. net 


New Fiction for your Library 


THE CALL OF THE SOUL 
A Welsh Romance. 
By MARION PRYS-WILLIAMS. 


THE FORBIDDEN SACRIFICE 
By ELIZABETH YORK MILLER, 


Author of “ Confes 


BREAKING THE KING ROW 
Or, The Activities of Mr. I'reshleigh, 
German-American. 
By COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN, 
Author of “ Pieces of the 


Zo be had from all Booksel. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


6s. 


6s. 


sions of a Wifc.” 


6s. 


Game.” 


7S. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1916. 
tt ONE TRING WANTING. By Dr. E. J. Dittos 
DENMARK'S CRISIS AND air i 2 By Konerr ( rR Lowe, 
AMERICA’S NEW NAVAL POLI . By ARCHIBALD Hcazp. 
THE POSITION OF RUMANIA Bs POLITIC’s, 
REIMS REVISITED. By EDMUND Gossx, S 
ENGLISH HISTORY AND SHAKESPEAI by A. R. Marniorr 
PLACES AND PEOPLES ON THE kot MANIAN "past BL. By the Re. 
Hon. W. F. Baitey, C.B., and Jean V. Bares 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN ARMY. By JosepnH SzEerEeyy 
ZIONISM. By AN ENGLISHMAN OF THE Jewisu Farra, 
RICHARD HAKLUYT AND HIS DEBT TO SPAIN. By Prof. 1} mR Watsor, 


A BRITISH TRADE BANK. By H. J. Jennies 

SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. By R. BrupEsexty. Carrer, F.R.C.S, 
THE DOMESTIC FOR ES. By Mrs. ARIA 

AMERICA AND THE U 53. By James Davexront WHELPLEY. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. With Mars 


CORRESPONDENCE: Nationat Hiome Reapiye Us! 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 


x. 
Ltd. 


THE 


MODERN GCHURCHMAN. 


THE OXFORD CONFERENCE NUMBER. 


Law tN THE WORLD OF Eratcs. By Professor Percy Gardner, Litt.D., LL.D. F.D.A. 
Wuat ts Conscience? By Principal F. B. Jevons, Litt.D 
CONSCIENCE AND AUTHORITY By the Author of Pro Christo et Eccle 
Tu ETHICS O} Jusvus. By Rev. G. H. Rend <a, B.D Litt.D., LL.D 
Tus Eruics or Jesus AND THY MODERN WoR! By i K. B. Toliintoa, DD. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN Brutcs By k Alfred Fawkes, M.A 
HELPS AND HINDRANCES TO ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT By Rev. H. D. A. Major, B.D. 
SoME OnsecTIONS TO CHRISTIAN Ersics By Professor Caldecott, D.D., Litt.) 
THE DEPRECIATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CURRENCY By Rey. Cant B.) 
CHRISTIAN Erm * aND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Rev. J. M. Th ompsou, M.A. 
CHRISTIAN Evuics AND Soctat Rerormw. By Rev. C. H Matthews, M.A 
THxISM OB Panrugism? By Rev. Canon KRashdail, Litt.D.,, D.C.L., F.B.A. 
Printer and Publisher: WILLIAM PARR, Kaaresborough 
Price 4a. Annual Subscription, Ss. (including postage). 


net. 
- SALES BY AUCTION. 


of the lat 


The FIRST PORTION of the LIBRARY » COLONEL PRIDEAUX, C.3.L 
MESSRS 
Or ase d WILKINSON, & HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, 
h at their House, No. 13 wae m Street, Strand, W.C.,, on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 30th, and three follow days, at ON} clock precisely 
The ver) INTERESTING and EXTENSIVE LIBRARY of the late Col W. F 
Prideaux, C.S.1., of Hope St. Peter’s-in-Thanet (soid by orde re of the Lxecutor). 
May be vi wed Catalogues may be had 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWLNGS. 


MESSRS 
YOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand 


the above 
Ww.c., on 


- 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER Srd, aud oa MONDAY, NOVEMBER Oth, at ONL o'clock 
wecisely. 


May be viewed two days prior, 


Catalogues may be bad. 
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Lady Login’s Recollections : 
Court Life and Camp Life, 1820-1904 
By E. DALHOUSIE LOGIN. 
With Illustrations. Demy Svo. 10s. Gd. net. 


A Balkan Freebooter 


By JAN GORDON, 
Author, with Mrs. Gordon, of ‘‘ The Luck of Thirteen.” 


[ Ready. 








With Illustrations. Large post Svo. 78. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
Maple Leaves 
in Flanders Fields 
By HERBERT RAE. 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. [ Ready. 


The experiences of some of the members of the First Canadian 
Contingent. 


LADY CONNIE 


6s. net. By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


** Not since ‘ Robert Elsmere’ has Mrs. Humphry Ward written 
so fine a book as ‘Lady Connie.’ Indeed, ‘ Lady Connie’ is in 
some respects better than ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ One of the best 
books we have read for several years.’—Daily Graphic. 


THE TUTOR’S STORY 


By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Revised and Completed by his Daughter, LUCAS MALET. 
6s. net. 6s. net. 


“The true Kingsley style and spirit are manifest. . .. Mrs. 
St. Leger Harrison has ably executed the task of completing her 
father’s novel. The result is decidedly successful, and the book 
will be read with keen pleasure by lovers of Charles Kingsley.” 

— Athenacum. 





6s. net. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 









“Thé Sister of LiteratureTobacco" 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’ Times” 















“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
Makes haif a sentence at 4 time enough; # 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, £ 
} Then pouse,and puff and speakand puff 


esate COWPER. j 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mi:d and Medium. 


Go” . oo 


Per oz. Per oz. 



















For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
ead Sailors in Military Hospitels at Home 
end for the Frout at DUTY FREE PRICES, 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 











P.621 
issued by the Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Grea’ Eritain and Ireland), Ltd 








————— 


The Truth about Lord Haldane and Germany, 


THE VINDICATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. 


With Portraits of King Edward VII., Lord Haldane, and Lord 
Fisher. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 
An authoritative book which is exciting the keenest interest 


and controversy. 
THE QUESTIONS 
WHAT WAS EDWARD VII.’s POLICY ? 
WERE WE READY FOR THE WAR? 
DID LORD HALDANE DECEIVE US? 
WHAT DID HE DO IN GERMANY ? 
DID HE RE-MAKE THE ARMY ? 
WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 
THE ANSWERS 
are contained in this remarkable book. 
Send for a Prospectus. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C, 


THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


Edited by WINIFRED STEPHENS 
Crown dio. Price 10s. 6d. net 








With 20 Plates in colour. 


Contributions by the most eminent Russian artists and authors 
translaiel into English, and by well-known English writers, The 
volume suggests the whole range of Russian Art and Poetry. It’ 
will help the English to study intelligently the attractive and 
complex subject of Russia and the Russians. All profits arising 
from the book will be devoted to the aid of Russian Refugees, 


Full Prospectus on application to 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER, 
Patronised by the Queen of Roumania. 

The Human Eple (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Earth and Man), 
The Epic of God and the Devi! (The world under its Two Masters). 
These epic ms are selling in thousands, Each 2s. 6d, 
E, GOLDBY, 37 Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C, 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


W* suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Spectator.” 
It is euitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or tos 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 


Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 


Send that sum to the Manager, The “‘ Specraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 


He or she who gives the “Sprcraton” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. 
has finished with the ‘“ Srecrator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Sprcrator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 &s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “The Manager, The ‘Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 








” 


When the first reader 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom... £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. -- £112 6 





To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


t enclose Cheque (er Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 
sent for one year to 


Neme.. 
U'lease stale Tile, or whether Mr., Alrs., or Miss) 


oe eEUOCOSOCOOSOOOO OOO ee ee eeeeeeeeeeytee 


AOGTOE ooccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccaseccccese 


Se me ERECT FEE Os SFOS EEE SESE EE EE EE EEEEE EEE PO 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


The Right Hon. Sir Henry Enfield 
Roscoe, P.C., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


A Biographical Sketch. By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., 
F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Ireland under the Stuarts and « during 


the Interregnum. 
By RICHARD BAGWELL, M.A. 3 Vols. 
1660-1690. With Map. 15s. net. 


° _ 99° Ve. I. and If. 1603- 1660. | With 2 Maps. 


Elements of ‘Military Education. 
By W. A. BROCKINGTON, M.A., Director of Education 
__ oe Leicestershire. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Chemistry in the Service of Man. 
By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., D.Sc., F.1.C., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Wales. With 3 Portraits. 
Bvo. 5s. net. 
" Prof. Findlay explains the leading principles of modern chemistry, 
and illustrates their application to industrial purposes. ... His 
book shoul should be widely read.” Sr ECTATOR. 


8vo. Vol. ITI. 


28s. net. 





Typographical Printing Surfaces. 


The Technology and Mechanism of their Production. By 
LUCIEN ALPHONSE LEGROS, Member of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, &c., and JOHN CAMERON GRANT. 
With 609 Illustrations, Diagrams, &c. _ Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


The Valley of Decision. A Plea for 
Wholeness in Thought and Life. 


By the Rev. FE. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Hertford College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[On Monday nert. 





Sermons and Sermon Notes. 
By the late Rev. BASIL W. MATURIN, M.A. Edited with 
an Introduction by WILERID WARD, and a Portrait. Crown 





___ 8vo. 6s. net. [On Monday next. 
The Three-fold Way: | an Aid to 
Conversion. 


PAUL B. BULL, M.A., Priest of the Community 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. net; 
[On Monday next. 


By the Rev. 
of the Resurrection. 
cloth, 2s. Od. net. 


Bfeenes. heagmens & Co.’ + Giclees Book for 1916. 


Tales of the Great War. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 7 Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations by NORMAN WILKINSON and CHRIS- 
TOPHER CLARK. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 6s. net. 

[On Monday next. 








Longmans’ Pocket Library. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Songs of Childhood. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE (Walter Ramal). With Frontis- 





piece. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top, cloth, 2s. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
OCTOBER. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 


The English Historical Review. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 

{| AN ASSEMBLY OF WOOL MER- 
CHANTS IN 1322 By JaMEs 
Conway Davies. 

| BOOKS BROUGHT FROM SPAIN 
IN 1596. By P. S. ALLEN. 

THE DIARY OF A CATTLE EX- 


Articles. 

THE CANARY COMPANY. By Miss 
CAROLINE A. J. SKEEL, D.Lit. 

COMMITTEES OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL, 1688-1760. By EDwakp 
RAYMOND TURNER, Ph.D. 

THE JUNTAS OF 1808 AND THE 


HERBERT 
JENKINS 
BOOKS 


Lord Wm. Beresford 


Some Memoirs of a Famous Sportsman, Soldier and Wit by 
Mrs. Stuart Menzies. With appreciations by the EARL, 
OF CROMER and Admiral LORD BERESFORD and 40 
Illustrations. The book of the hour. Just out. 12s, 6d. net. 


Russian Memories 


The Recollections of the famous Madame Novikoff, named 
by Disraeli “the M.P. for Russia in England.” With an 
Introduction by Stephen Graham. A book about the real 
Russia by a Slav who was the friend of Gladstone, Carlyle, 
Froude, Kinglake, Skobeleff, Dostoieffsky, &c. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Devonshire House 


Circle, dealing with the reign of the fifth Duke and his 
beautiful Duchess, the famous Georgiana. Among the visi- 
tors to the famous Piccadilly mansion were the Prince of 
Wales, Fox, Sheridan, Walpole, Gibbon, and Dr. Johnson. 
Best out by Hugh Stokes. 12s. 6d. net. Just out. 


40 Years at the Bar 


The Recollections of J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., one of 
the most prominent figures at the Parliamentary Bar during 
recent years. Full of interesting reminiscences of his dis- 
tinguished a ae Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Poetry =’ Renascence 


of Wonder, by Theodore Watts-Dunton. For a generation 
the author of “ Aylwin”’ was urged to republish his famous 
critical articles. He was engaged upon their revision at 
the time of his death. Price 5s. net. Just published. 


‘Faith,’ and “The Red Robe.”’ Three Plays by Brieux. 
Translated by Mrs. G. B. Shaw, J. B. Fagan, and B. Miall. 
5s. net. 


Soldier Songs 


By Patrick MacGill. Just an almost entirely 
written under fire, with a Dedicating Letter telling what 
songs the New Army actually sings. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The Great Push 


All the reviewers agree that this is “the real thing.”” A 


book of amazing realism. Price 2s. 6d. net, 
First printing os oa on e+ 25,000. 
Second printing .. ee ee e+ 10,000. 
Third printing .. e+ 10,000, 


The Red Horizon 


By Patrick MacGill. The first autobiography of the War. 
Fourth impression, completing 37,000 copies. Price 5s. net. 


My Wife 


A ey, novel by the author of Bachelors’ Buttons (Edward 
Burke) which has reached its 45th Thous: and. A book full of 
laughter for the trenches and Zeppelin nights. 5s. net. 





PEDITION AMONG THE Hot- 
SPANISH COLONIES By Wu- TENTOT ene 4 
_LIAM SPENCER ROBERTSON, — IN 1707. By J. L. W. 
Notes and Documents. po é — 
BRACTONIANA. By J. H. Rovcyp, Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 
LL.D. Inder. 
~ OCTOBER. 8vo Price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ENG- ; THE LORRAINE FRONTIER. By 
LAND. By the Dean or Durum. | FRANCIS GRIBBLE 

SIEGE BY WATER. By L. Corps | POPULATION AND THE LAND 
CORNFORD. By Agraur W. Asury 

oom ~ Te eee R 

TWO FRENCH CRITICS, By 
\ a ; LISH EDUCATION, By E. 
EDMUND Gosse, C.B SADLER, C.B 

A BELGIAN IDEALIST. By FRaxci® THE WELFARE OF FACTORY 
BICKLEY. WORKERS. By Dr. A. SHapwert. 


ITALIAN ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
ASPIRATIONS. By the Lvrror 


GERMANY’S FOOD LEGISLATION. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, EC, 


wo wm its 115th tho:tsa:d. 
| HERBERT JENKINS, Ltd., 12 ARUNDEL PLACE, S.W. 


Bindle 


Some Chapters in the Life of Joseph Bindle by Herbert 


| Jenkins. ‘‘ Delightful” (Times). “ Delicious ”’ (P.M.G.) 
‘There should be a verb ‘to bindle’’’ (Odserver). “A 
humorist of humorists’”’ (Sunday Times). 5s. net. 


The Way « Winepress 


Ly W. Riky, whose ‘“ Windyridge” has 
A book to be read. 5s. net. 


new novel 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE OLD BLOOD 


By FREDERICK PALMER, 
Author of “‘My Year of the War’; Accredited 
American Correspondent at the British Front. 
A powerful story of love in war-time. 5s. net. 


DARTMOOR DAYS 


with the Porest Hunt. By Capt. J. H-. W. 
KNIGHT-BRUCE. “A capital hunting novel, 
chock full of horses and dogs and the moor, and 
appealing forcibly to all who love them.—‘* The 





Times.” 6s. net. 
MAN AS HE IS 
Essays in a new _ psychology. By Sir 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I1, C.I.E. An 
endeavour to bring psychology from the clouds 
down to the market place—to observe and 
arrange the facts that have enabled mankind to 
struggle upwards from savagery to civilization. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF ESCAPES 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. Fascinating studies of 
some historic escapes from prison and exile, 
with a personal commentary. 10s. 6d. net. 


ZOE THOMSON 


of Bishopthorpe and Her Friends. By Miss 
E. C. RICKARDS. A memoir of the wife of Dr.: 
Thomson, Archbishop of York, well known in her 
young days at Oxford as the beautiful Zoe Skene. 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net 


FRANCE TO-DAY 


By LAURENCE JERROLD. A comprehensive 
survey of modern France in peace and war bya 
life-long student of France. 7s. 6d. net 


SURNAMES 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Another de- 
lightful book on word history by the author of 
“The Romance of Words.” 6s. net. 


FIRST AID FOR THE TRENCHES 


Some simple instructions for saving life that 
every soldier should know. By S. HASTINGS, 
F.R.C.S. (Eng.). With 38 illustrations. 1s. net- 


THE AGES OF MAN 


An anthology relating to every year of a man’s 
life. By CHARLES SAYLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


By Prof. GEORGE McLEAN HARPER. “A 
book for all Wordsworthians to buy and keep and 
refer to continually.’’-—**‘ The Saturday Review.” 





Two volumes. Illustrated. 24s. net 
THE 
OCTOBER 6s. 
INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. | THE FARLY TREATMENT OF 
C. Ernest Fayle. } GUNSHOT WOUNDS Charlee 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY IN| Singer. (With Iilustratione.) 
GERMANY, IL . de Beaufort. 


THE 
i KIGN POLICY. Prof. ©, 


THE MEDIAVAL SERBIAN 
PIRE. William Miller. 


TUE NEW PO aeny. Arthur Waugh. | DISRAELI: THE MIDDLE PHASE. 


GERMAN PENETRATION IN RU- ! Algernon Cecil 
MANIA Dz Mitrany. | PNGLISH AND CERMAN TPANK- 
ING, 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE. Albert | 


STUDY OF BRITISH FOR- 
, H. Firth, 
EM- 


(With Ma »ps.) 
THE FUTU Be or INDIAN AGRI- 
CULTURE. . H. Moreland, 


M. Hyamsos. (With Map.) MRS. BUGHES OF UFFISCTON, 
BRITISH TRADE AND MANUFAC-' THE COURSE OF THE WAR, | 
TURES. W. VY. Horsnaill, j Colonel Blocd, ps.c. (With Maps.) | 





LONDON : JOHN | MURRAY. 





ANDREW MELROSE, Limirep, 





Fourth Edition Ready. Fifth Edition at Press 


“A Student in Arms’ 


2nd Lieut. DONALD W. A. HANKEY, 


Killed in Action, October 12th. 





“I looked with love and admiration on his genius, for 
genius it was in the true sense—an inspiring spirit, an 
invisible flame that burnt in the man like a lamp, a lamp 
lit by the hand of God. . . 
he was never happy but in making other people happy, 
Certainly that was the effect of the book, A Sludent in Arms, 


. Perhaps his best epitaph is that 


on all who took the trouble to understand its meaning. 
There was a radiance of happiness that came from it which 
I can only call glorious.”—THr Epitor of the Spectator, 


A volume . . . different from any 
To say that it has 
freshness, humour, and power is merely to echo praise 
Sut this 


one stands out from its fellows because through every senti- 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ 
that the great cataclysm has produced. 


which has been showered on other war books. 


ment and through every thought—indeed through every 
line is the expression of a spiritual mind that trades only 
with justice and love.” 

Liverpool Post.—‘‘ A noble hook. . . . Let it be read 
aloud.” 

New Wilness.— Read it for yourselves and marvel what 
great man has written these words.” 


“A Student in Arms 


2nd Lieut. DONALD W. A. HANKEY, 


Killed in Action, October 12th. 


5/- net. 





Friendly Books for Thoughtful Readers. 


EDITIONS. 





NEW AND CHEAP 


ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 


3y DAVID GRAYSON. 2s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail.— This most delightful book.” 
THE FRIENDLY ROAD 
By DAVID GRAYSON. 2s. Od. net. 


The Times i delightful book of simple experie nees,”? 


Newcastle Chronicle—“ First of all and last of all, a pleasant book.” 


‘THE LOWLY ESTATE 


By CRANSTOUN METCALFR. 22. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ May be likened to Gissing’s Henry Ryecroft. 
. A warm-hearted, companionable volume.” 





ANDREW 
3 York STREET, 


MELROSE, LTD., 


Covent Garnen, W.C. 
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~ Macmillan’ s New Books. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Fruit-Gathering. Pooms by sir RABIN. 
DRANATH TAGORE. (A Sequel to Gitanjali.) 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [T'wesday. 
Hungry Stones, and other 


Stories. By Sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Translated from the original Bengali by 
various writers. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOL. 


Selected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy « Pot 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.“ This small choice book is divided Into 
three —namely, Poems, Chiefly Lyrical ; Poems, ee and 
Reflective ; War Poems, and Lyrics from * The Dynasts.” . . . There 
are various things in this’ slender, charming volume that we are pleased 
to have again.” 





W. B. YEATS. 
Responsibilities, and other 
Poems. By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Toe SPHERE.—** A welcome addition to the lyrical achievement of 
the poet who wrote Z'he Lake Isle of Innisfree.” 


Reveries over Childhood and 


Youth. By wiLiaM BUTLER YEATSs. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THe Times.—“A fescinatiag book.” 





ALGERNON BLACK WOOD'S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 


The Wave: An Egyptian 
Aftermath. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 


THE MorwNING Post.—‘‘*The Wave’ is an extremely clever and 
futeresting experiment, ae absorbing the author, who conducts 
it with a mastery of the resources for making such.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT'’S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 
Love and Lucy. crown svo. 5s. net. 


Tue New Witness.— Beautifully written, and full of humour, 
*Love and Lucy’ is a delicious story.’ 


The Russian Story Book. 
Containing Tales from the Song-Cycles of Kiev and 
Novgorod and other Early Sources. Retold by 
RICHARD WILSON, D.Litt. With Sixteen Coloured 
Plates and Line Illustrations from Drawings by 
FRANK C. PAPE. Feap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Three Pearls. by the Hon. J. w. 
FORTESCUE, Author of “The Story of a Red 
Deer,” &c. With Illustrations by ALICE B. 

WOODW AR D. Feap. 4to. 6s. net. 


Tux Trmes.—*“ There is a moral to the tale—yes! But then thero 
is a moral to every tale, and Mr. Fortescue’s story is so charming, 
60 exciting, so fantastically natural, that the moral slips in unnoticed, 
colouring all without its presence being more than suspected.” 


MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Edmée. A Tale of the French 


Revolution. py rs. MOLESWORTH. Illus- 
trated by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. 
Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

THz GLoBE.—“*A charming book for children.” 


Realms of Melody. An Anthology. 
Edited by GEOFFREY y. AL LENDER, M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. Crown 
8vo. - 3s. 6d. not. 

THE WoriLp.—*“ This is an anthology of the most representative 
and beautiful English verse, divided under fourteen headings or 
*realms,’ among which a re * England’; * Heroes and Heroines’; * Lhe 

Sea, Ships and Sailors’; * Battle,’ etc.” 


The Problem of ‘Personality. 
A Critical and Constructive Study in the Light of 
Recent. Thought. By ERNEST NORTHCROFT 
MERRINGTON, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 65s. 

Tee Cuurcu FAMiILy Newspaper. The work is @ valuable 
contribution to philosophic end so to religious thought.” 


NUMBER Two JUST PUBLISHE D. 


The Indian Journal of Eco- 


nomics, Edited by Prof. H. STANLEY 
JEVONS, M.A., F.S.S. Price 5a. 4d. net. Annual 
Subscription, 16s. net. 

Teading Contents for April.—Co-opexative DistRinvTion IN 
NORTHERN Inpia. By A. C. Chatterjee.—TuoventTs on Inpia’s 
Economic Position. By Manohar Lal.—Tu® RELATION OF Ecoxomic 
SCIENCE To SociAL Prooress. By H. Stanley Jevons.—State aiw 
to Industries. By Pr. Mukhes ji. 


MACMILLAN & GO., LTD., LONDON. — 














READ 


BELOW 
W HAT 


GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
SAY OF 


 C.:.bik oe - aee 
EMPIRE? 


By H. B. Gray and Samuel Turner 


AND THEN READ 


this remarkable book yourself. 


Zi. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


** Few volumes issued within the past decade have been compiled 
with greater thoroughness or on a more practical, clear-cut basis ; 
no volume is likely to prove more timely nor deserves closer atten- 
tion from those who direct the industrial and educational 
machinery in this country. We strongly commend a study of this 
volume to all thinking patriots, and especially to the framers of 
our laws, heads of our industries, and the leaders of our labour.” 


THE DAILY MAIL says: 


“ This invaluable book ... starts with the statement, which 
will be accepted by all who have studied the question, that the 
industrial and agricultural supremacy on which Great Britain 
once prided herself had been lost before the war. 


THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS says: 


“This is ... a clarion cry. The authors have collaborated 
with admirable result. They present an unanswerable case... . 
Rarely, if ever, has a book of some three hundred pages been pub- 
lished calculated to give the nation so much pause, and to inspire 
it to seek salvation in a newer, fuller and unbiassed outlook. The 
authors have ‘done their bit’ handsomely and courageously by 
writing it.” 


THE LEEDS MERCURY says: 


“ Well worth the attention of all thinking people 
to shake the complacency of the most case hardened. 


Lt DAY says: 

‘So admirably conceived that it cannot be ignored—its carefully 
organized and irresistibly applied facts must give it a place in all 
fut ure discussions which have for their object the upbuilding of 
Brit? 1 trade and industry—one of the most inspiring volumes ou 
the subject of the British Empire and her business affairs.” 


THE MORNING POST says: 

“Many valuable suggestions . . . are.made in this book, which 
should be read by all who are interested—as all should be—in the 
vast problems of Reconstruction.’’ 


- Calculated 


| 





The Pelman Institute 
purchased 1,000 copies of this book to 
present to their students. A fine tribute. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


at any good Bookshop or Bookstall. 


NISBET & CO., Ltd. 
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Darton & Co.’s List. 





THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


This book contains a few of the Addresses given and Sermons 
preached during the last twelve months. Among other subjects 
will be found National Freedom—National Honour—National 
Faith—Fortitude (for Boys)—Life for Ever and Ever (Canadian 
Memorial Service)—Pride, Thankfulness and Sympathy (for 
Mourners)—The Soul of a Nation, &c., &c. 








DR. SCOTT HOLLAND'S BOOK OF REMINISCENCES. | 


A BUNDLE OF MEMORIES. 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Fourth Edition. 





THE TOILS AND TRAVELS OF 
ODYSSEUS. 


Translated by C. A. PEASE. Illustrated by F. C. PAPE. 
The addition to Darton’s Fine Art Series. 5s. net, cloth, 
on superfine paper. 

For some reason these classical stories have not yet been included 
{n this standard series of Art Books, but this loss is made up for 
now by the fine rendering which Mr. C. A. Pease has provided. 
The atmosphere of the Odyssey appeals to Mr. Papé’s pen, and 
lis drawings are all that can be desired. 


THE SECRET VALLEY. 
By Mrs. HOBART HAMPDEN. Illustrated by R. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT. 3s. 
A new story of life in India on the lines upon which the author 
has already made a reputation. 


THE BANKSIDE BOOK OF COS- 
TUME FOR CHILDREN. 
Written and Illustrated by MILLICENT STONE. 


This volume provides a simple handbook to costume and contains 
full and clear directions for making the costumes described. It is 
above all PRACTICAL. 


“Can be recommended heartily for use by any schools or young people who 


2s. 6d. net. 





contemplate adding Shakespeare to their dramatic repertoire.”"—Guardian, 





SOME STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK: Its History, 
Language, and Contents. 
690 pages. _ Cloth boards, 6s. net. 23rd Edition. 


“Crammed with solid Information derived from every conceivable sotrce 
It is a work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. The book deserves 
a@ high place in the literature relating to the Prayer-Book.” 

—Church Times (Second Notice), 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Canon-Residentiary 
of Chichester. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 10th Edition, Revised. 

“I would recommend you a book which I believe to be thoroughly sound, 
which I have read to-day, called * The Life of the Waiting Soul,’ by Dr. Sanderson, 
You will find there all the sound conclusions which are in the other book, but 
it seems to me a more balanced statement of the truth.”"—Dissop oF Lonpoy, 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 


By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. Cloth circuit, 
red edges, 3s. 6d. net. Revised, with some additions by the 
Rev. H. WALSHAM HOW, M.A. 27th Edition. 


\SOME LAWS IN GOD’S SPIRITUAL 
KINGDOM. 


By the Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 
(Postage 4d. extra.) New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
“God gives us the power to keep from falling back into sin again. There is 
that law of Day by Day so splendidly brought out for us by Bishop Wilkinson, 
and you may well read his book again this Lent. It changes life entirely when 
you come to realize this."—Tus Bisuorp oF LONDON. 


5 

THE KING’S BUSINESS. 
By F. ARNOLD FORSTER. 5} by 8, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 4d. extra.) 

“Should not only be in every Church Library and on every priest’s shelves 
but diligently circulated amongst all reading laymen. The style of the book 
is entertaining, there is not a dull page in it, and no words are wasted in mere 
moralizings. Boys who love adventure books will find satisfaction in most of 
the chapters, whilst girls with real interest in life will feel inspired to do some- 
thing.”"—Church Times, 


REMEMBER YOUR DEAD. 


Being Words of Comfort for the Bereaved. Arranged by the 
Rev. J. BELL COX, M.A. Is. net. 
On the blank pages may be written the names of some of those 
whom we particularly wish to bear in Loving Memory—the dates 
of their deaths, birthdays; with other personal memoranda. 





THE TREASURE 


HOUSE SERIES. 


An original series, each volume of which will prove a delightful companion for any one visiting these Treasure Houses 


of the Nation. 


OXFORD. 
By Mrs. HAMILTON FYFE. 
CONWAY. 


THE LONDON MUSEUM. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 
CONWAY. 

EDINBURGH CASTLE, HOLYROOD PALACE, and 

ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL. 


By E. GRIERSON. Illustrated. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY and ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


By the Rev. JOCELYN PERKINS, M.A., and J. S. BUMPUS. 
Illustrated by L. RUSSELL CONWAY, and from Photographs. 


BIRD WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 


By LILIAN GASK. Illustrated by A. T. ELWES. 


Illustrated by L. RUSSELL 
[In November. 


Illustrated by L. RUSSELL 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. each net. 


HAMPTON COURT. 

By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). Illustrated. 
GREENWICH ROYAL HOSPITAL and THE ROYAL 
UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 

By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “ Bellerophon.” 

THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT. Illustrated from Photographs and from 
Original Drawings by EDWIN NOBLE and A. T. ELWES. 


THE WALLACE and TATE GALLERIES. 


By ESTELLE ROSS. Illustrated. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By ALICE CORKRAN. Illustrated. 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 


By LILIAN GASK. Illustrated by DOROTHY HARDY. 
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REGISTERED FOR 
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“No one can read this book without 
being stimulated by the enthusiasm and 
patriotism of its authors.”’ tion.”’ 


The DAILY MAII, says :— 


BY 


H. B. GRAY and SAMUEL TURNER 





Boards, 2s. net. 
Cloth, 33s. 6d. nef. 


Ts book has been written to awaken England. Its 
object is to inspire thoroughgoing and constructive 
reform in our educational and industrial methods. 


OGETHER they go to the root of the matter. To ever 
parent considering the future of his (and her) children 
they tell exactly what are the weaknesses of the elementary, 
secondary and technical instruction given by the State, and 
of our preparatory and public schools. 


’ | *“O every employer and workman they indicate the bed- 
rock difficulties to be met in the determination to 
readjust the fabric of business to the new conditions. 


HERE is no taint of politics in the book. Its outlook 
is national, and its array of facts is unique. 


READ THESE PRESS OPINIONS 





The TIMES says :— The MORNING POST says :— 


“Should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in the vast problems of reconstruc- 


The NATION says :— 
“A mine of well-assembled information.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


“ This invaluable book. . .. A book to “We strongly commend a study of this 
buy to-day.” volume to all thinking patriots.” 


ECLIPSE OR EMPIRE? 








LONDON: NISBET & CO., LTD. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Books. 


PORTRAITS OF THE ’SEVENTIES. 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
With Portrait Illustrations. 15s. net. (Second Impression.) 
A collection of reminiscences and character studies of people 
noted in Politics, in the Church, in Literature, and in Society, 
as they appeared in the ’seventies and ’eighties. 


“ Full of good things. . . . Quite indispensable for the study of the social life 
ef England in the ‘seventies.”.—T ruth, 








- BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS IN 
FRANCE AND BELGUIM 


With 40 Monochrome and 10 Coloured Jilustrations and Descriptive 
Notes by C. HARRISON TOWNSEND, F.R.1.B.A. 
Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. [ Nov. 8. 

This is a fine collection of pictures of historic buildings in France 
and Belgium, many of which have been destroyed or grievously 
defaced during the War. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
GREAT WAR. 


By GUSTAVE LE BON. 
With an Introduction specially written for the English edition. 
Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
In this work M. Le Bon writes about the evolution of modern 
Germany, the remote and immediate causes of the War, the 
pyschology of the War methods, the problems of peace, &c., &e. 


DOG STARS. 
By Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
In this entertaining book Mrs. O’Connor tells the best stories 
of all the best dogs she has known, and with these stories innuimer- 
able anecdotes of well-known people. 
TRAMPING THROUGH MEXICO. 
By HARRY A. FRANCK, 
Author of ‘‘ A Vagabond Journey Round the World.” 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Franck knows intimately the whole of Latin America, from 
years of tramping throughout its length and breadth. 
STORY OF THE NATIONS—NEW VOL. 


DENMARK AND SWEDEN 


WITH ICELAND AND FINLAND. 
By JON STEFANSSON. 
With a Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
Illustrations. Cloth. 5s. net. 


Maps and many 








- THE RHYMES OF A RED- 
CROSS MAN. 


By ROBERT W. SERVICE, 
Author of “ Songs of a Sourdough.” 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
This new volume of poems is an outcome of the author's ex- 
periences while serving under the Red Cross in France. 


THE FIRST ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE. 


By ETHEL M. DELL. 

With 12 Illustrations by EDMUND BLAMPIED, printed in 

4@ Colours, Decorative End-papers and Title-page. Bound in white 
cloth, gilt and boxed. 6s. net. 

The artist has depicted some of the most memorable scenes in 

the story in a series of striking pictures. 


FINE NEW 6s. NOVELS, 


By GILBERT CANNAN. 
Second Impression. 

* We strongly recommend Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s new novel, ‘ Mendel,” to those 
who desire a true view of Bohemian life in London without the gloss or sentiment 
of the romanticist.”"—Weekly Dispatch, 

** Mendel himself is delightfully entertaining.”—The Times. 

“ An arresting book. Mr. Cannan has set out to portray the passions of youth, 
and eeldom has a novelist succeeded better.”’— Truth. 


ROSE COTTINGHAM MARRIED. 


By NETTA SYRETT. 


“A very careful and absorbing study of womanhood. ... . It is a splendidly 
sincere piece of literary work.”"—Weekly Dispatch. 

* Rose Cottingham Married " is a continuation of the “ Victorians,” the novel 
tm which Miss Syrett gave us a clever study of the development of a girl from 


about nine to eighteen, 
By Andrew Firth. 


THE NEW BREED. 
CHILDREN OF THE DESOLATE. By ©. M. Matheson. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 





Duckworth & Co.’s New Books. 
L. MARCH PRILLIPPS, = 
Europe Unbound. 


By the Author of “ The Works of Man.” 
Just published, Demy 8vo. 68. net, postege Sd. 


“JOHN MERTON.” 


Love Letters under Fire, 


Every line and every word of this unusual book has been writie 
within clear range of the enemy’s guns. It stands as a Piece at 
self-revelation, revealing the inner thoughis of a sensitive highly 
strung young officer an thoughts during continual ateaia on 
always with his betrothed. . 

58. net, postage 5d. 





Ts 


The Rise of 
Ledgar Dunstan. 
By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, 


Author of “‘ The Red Cravat,” “ 


A new long novel by a writer who has published nothing for 
ten years. It is the story of a young man, from boyhood to the 
eve of marriage. Those who have read the MS. have been deeply 
impressed with its quality and power. “An amazing piece of 
work,” ‘ Profoundly impressive,” ‘A fine piece of work,” are 
some expressions of opinion passed upon it by competent judges. 

432 pages. Crown Sve. Ca, 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Brought Forward. 


The last book by Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 
6s. Now in demand. 


BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 


“if Age Could.” 


Trutu says: “Mr. Bernard Capes, in his very clever ‘If Age 
Could,’ has easily and infinitely surpassed those novelists who 
of late have depicted odious heroines. Mr. Capes has taken great 
and successful pains in drawing Veronica Roland and her cynical 
guardian.” 


Running Horse Inn,” &e, 


Just published. Crown Sco. 6s. 


MAGDALENE HORSFALL. 


The Maid Marvellous 


(Jeanne d’Arc) 
ILLUSTRATED BY STEPHEN REID. 


“A simple and sincere life of Joan of Are. Over and over 
again her book shows evidence of much diligent and careful re- 
search. For the double beauty of feeling and expression we know 
of no book to equal this.””—Observer. 

Ss. Od. net, postage 5d. 


E. NELSON FELL. 


Russian and Nomad: 
Tales of the Steppes. 


Tilustrated. Ts. €d. net, postage 5d. a 


An Englishman in the 


e 
Russian Ranks. 
By JOHN MORSE. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION. Fourth Printing. 2s. Gd. net, postage KA 


: H. M. BATEMAN. 
Bu rlesq UCS: A Book of Drawings: 


Mr. Bateman stands revealed in this collection of drawings 
as an artist inspired by the true comic spirit. 
Just published. Crown 4to, 28. Gd. net, postage 5d. 


W. HEATH ROBINSON, 


Hunilikely! 


A New Volume of the whimsical Heath 
NOW IN ti REAT DEMAND. 
2ad Ipyression now printing. 


Robinson Drawings 


Crown 4to. 28. Cd. net, postage Ad. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Publishers, Covent Garden, London: 


Lia of Autuma Announcements will be seat post free on request, 
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—— = 
BOOKS. 
a 
THE PARLIAMENTARY BAR.* 


Me. Barrovr Browse, who led the Parliamentary Bar for a good 
many years until the war virtually put an end to Private Bills, has 
written an entertaining and instructive volume of reminiscences. The 
idle reader will be amused at his stories, though they are not all new— 
witness the famous anecdote of Lord Young, who, in reply to Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s modest assertion that he kept the wolf from the door by writing 

try, said: “ What, by reading your poems to him?” Te has, too, 
a talent for vivid character-sketches, not always kindly. Thus, of a 
Mr. B., who was a junior, he writes :— 

“ He was a little round podgy man with a face which generally smiled 
in fat dimples. He was a director of a dozen or fourteen little railway 
companies, which he made thorns in the sides of their bigger neighbours 
by means of Bills in Parliament and applications to the Railway Com- 
wissioners. It was through these that he gained his business at the 
Bar. . « » 1 have seen B.'s round fat face, when the lines were all round 
curves, reduced to angles of sorrow, his eyes with tears in thom, and 
his button mouth of a tremble when some harsh word was said to him in 
Committee. He had, I have no doubt, an excellent smiling heart inside 
his little body, and when he died we missed the little ball of a man who 
used to rol! about the Committeo-rooms.” 

Of the redoubtable Sir Edmund Beckett, Lord Grimthorpe, who quar- 
relled with every one and left £1,562,500 and an ill-drawn will for his 
hoirs to fight over, the author says : — 

“Whatever his hand found to do, he did it with all his might and 
often botched the performance. . . . When I knew him, he was at the 
height of his professional reputation and also of the somewhat sinister 
repute he had made by his cavilling pen. He never seemed to have a 
doubt upon any subject, and one might hevo said to him, as was said 





to another cocksure person, ‘ I wish 1 was only as certain of one thing | 


as you are of everything.” He was above middle height, stern-looking, 
‘lightly aquiline, and wore, when not in robes, an old-fashioned coat 
with a stuck-up, ecclesiasticel-looking collar, He was and always had 
heen self-assertive, and that is a useful but unamiable quality. But he 
deserved his success; for although he was hard and stern he was as 


quick as a needle, could cross-examine some timid people into fits, and | 


not only carried it with a high hand over witnesses but sometimes 
bullied even the Committees. I never was with a leader who could 
take and uso @ good point from a prompting junior better.” 

Beckett, besides being the leader of the Parliamentary Bar and a de- 
spoiler of old churches, was a great clock-maker and designed ** Big Ben.” 
He was a friend of Dent, the clock-maker, and unluckily helped to 
prepare hia will, which was disputed and set aside. This incident gave 


Hawksley, the engineer, a rare chance of getting the better of Beckett. | 


The eminent engineer 
“was being cross-examined by Sir Edmund Beckett and was asked, 
with a sneer at his omniscicuce, which was, I admit, pronounced, ‘ [s 
there anything you don’t know about, Mr. Hawksley?’ ‘ Yes,’ he 
said, out of one side of his mouth, in his high squeak of a voice ; ‘ yes, Sir 
Edmund Beckett, I don’t know anything about clocks or wills.’ ” 
Another of the author's old leaders was George Venables, who broke 
Thackeray's nose in a fight at Charterhouse, and was said to have been 
the original of George Warrington in Pendennis. 
deal of journalism and wrote verse. According to Mr. Balfour Browne, 
he gave Tennyson a line for The Princess. Book IV. begins, after a 
lyrie, with 

“There sinks tho nebulous star we call the Sun, 

If that hypothesis of theirs be sound ™ 

and the second line was furnished by Venables. If that be so, neither 
he nor Tennyson can be congratulated on it, any more than Wordsworth 
can on his contribution to The Ancient Mariner, which the author cites 
asa parallel, Of the late Samuel Pope, as able and popular as he was 
corpulent, we are told :— 

“ He used to measure his oratovical displays--for he was really some- 
thing of an orator and his speeches were cxhausting—by the number of 
collars which they reduced to wet rags. A one-collar speech or a two- 
collar specch—and it sometimes sent more to the laundry, notwith- 
standing a fan with which he used to arm himself. And in his moments 
my he used to speak of getting a great speech, not off his con- 
science, but off that part of him which was more conspicuous than his 
conscience—although his conscience was there all the same.” 
it is rather comforting for the layman to be told that this shrewd and 
experienced lawyer once admitted to a loss of £20,000 in gold-mining 


speculations, adding; “ But, Balfour Browne, if a good thing turned up 


‘o-morrow, I would go in for it.””' The late Lord Alverstone is rather 
cruelly treated by the author, who attributes his old friend's success 
more to luck than to intellect. The late Lord Davey is incisively 
described as 

“@ wizened little man whose eyes seemed only two of his wrinkles ; 
he ‘ peeped through his eyes,’ but he was a man with the quickness of a 


ty J. Hi. Balfour Browne, K.C. London: Herbert 
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fencer and the penetration of a rapier. He had a superior sort of sniff. 
He was a man who found the door into the House of Commons tho 
narrow gate. He was not destined to popularity, and even at an election 
mecting was called by some dissentient ‘a slimy toad.’ But he really 
was too good a man for a rough and tumble platform.” 

We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Balfour Browne is a severe 
censor, and that he will not please the families of his old associates by 
his caustic wit. 


There is another side to his book which, if less amusing, is of more 
importance. Mr. Balfour Browne discusses the morits and demerits 
of Private Bill legislation with much frankness. He is, of course, 
opposed to the drastic changes that have beon proposed. ‘The present 
system is admittedly cumbrous and expensive. Any scheme for a 
new water or gas supply, for the extension of a railway or docks, or for 
the enlargement of a municipal area has to bo investigated by two 
Select Committees in the two Houses of Parliament. “ Rightly to be 
great is not to stir without great argument,” says Shakespeare, and 
Parliamentary counsel therefore talk for days about the schemes which 
they are supporting or opposing, and they are liberally remunerated for 
their pains. The Select Committees may be composed of able and 
broad-minded men, or they may not. Mr. Balfour Browne testifies to 
their general intelligence, but he also tells a story of a noble Chairman 
who, having had a railway scheme explained to him with the help of a 
large plan through several sittings, suddenly inquired on the third day, 
*“‘with quite an interested air’: ** What is that red line on the map?” 
The Commons Committee after patient inquiry may sanction a scheme 
which the Lords Committee will afterwards reject, or the reverse. 
Each Select Committee is a law unto itself, within the fairly wide limits 
of the Standing Orders, and theve is no continuity in the decisions of 
these haphazard bodies of legislators. Almost every large schome 
that we can remember--for example, the Manchester Ship Canal 
has been rejected more thaa once by Private Bill Committees before 
passing into law, and the enterprise has thus been saddled at the outset 
with a burden of law costs amounting sometimes to a hundred thousand 
pounds, or even more. Ambitious municipalities absorbing neighbour- 
ing villeges and urban districts have suffered severely in this way. li 

e mistake not, the city of Glasgow, when it last oxtended its borders, 
found tho total costs equivalent to a fourpenny rate. The author 
remarks on this point that “it is a sound principle that the alteration 
of the existing law— the abrogation of existing private rights . . . 
should not be made too easy and cheap for the promoters of private 
Bills, for even the opposition to and resistance [of them] in Parliament 
may put private persons to vory considerable expense—and the wanton 
promotion of such Bills ought not, it is felt, to be encouraged.” Of 
course that was the argument formerly used in support of the ol 
system, still maintained in Ireland, of granting divorces only by a 
separate Act of Parliament for each case, in order to deter marvie4 
persons from trying to dissolve partnership. But the difficulty ia the 
case of Private Bills is to devise a better method of procedure. ‘The 
Board of Trade would no doubt like to be given sole control of all local 
enterprises, but neither the municipalities nor the railway and dock 
companies would welcome such a proposal. It was thought that 
Private Bill legislation would be simplified when the Board of Trad» 
was allowed to hold an inquiry into any new local seheme, and, if ib 
approved, to bring in a Provisional Order by which Parliament might 
sanction the scheme. But it has been found, in the case of large munici- 
pal annexations such as those which have made a Greater Birmingham 
and a Greater Plymouth, that procedure by Provisional Order in- 
volved three inquiries, first before the Board’s inspector and then before 
the two Houses of Parliament, instead of two. Moreover, the Houses 
do not hold themselves bound to confirm the recommendation of the 
Board of Trade ; for instance, the Board advised that Liverpool should 
be allowed to annex Bootle, but Parliament declined to do so. In one 
case at least, so Mr. Balfour Browne tells us, the Board of Trade mad» 
a recommendation which was exactly the reverse of that made by its 
own inspector after a local inquiry, so that the Board's judicial charactor 
is somewhat suspect. As long ago as 1872 it was proposed that “a 
permanent tribunal of a judicial character ” should replace the Private 
Bill Committees, and on the face of it this seemed sensible enough. But 
the House of Commons had already been disillusioned by its new Court of 
Referees, composed of paid experis who were to inquire into the engi- 
neering details and estimates of schemes brought before Parliament. 
This Court, says the author, “ worked so badly and increased the cost 
of litigation to such an extent that its functions were soon restricted 
to determining the question of the right of petitioners to be heard in 
their petitions.” ‘The Court of Referees atill exists in a modified form, 
and has accumulated a mass of contradictory decisions, but it has not 
done anything to simplify the question of the Private Bill. We need 
not therefore ascribe merely to professional bias the author's preference 
for the existing system, although there seems no good reason why each 
Private Bill, however modest, should have to run the gauntlet of two 
Committees of Parliament when a Joint Committee would make as fair 
a tribunal, in most cases, as could be desired at half or nearly hall 
the cost. 

Mr. Balfour Browne says that a golden rule for the Parliamentary 
counsel is “ to be careful of your opening ’’—a rule laid down by the 
late Mr. Hope Scott on the ground that “if once you get your case 
well into the heads of the Comanitice, it takes a great deal of evidence 
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and argument to get it out again.” He makes the curious remark, in 
regard to a set of hostile witnesses for whom his client had a profound 
mistrust: ‘I daresay they came from South Wales or were pilots, 
to whom the accuracy cf any statement is a matter of secondary im- 
portance.” We do not remember to have heard the pilot libelled in 
this connexion, though the gibe at the “‘expert”’ as the superlative 
liar is familiar enough. There is a world of meaning for barristers who 
want to get on in the author’s anecdote of the town clerk who resigned 
his post and joined the Parliamentary Bar :— 

“Not very long ago, he was playing golf with one of the junior 
‘silks’; he was getting the worst of it and said, ‘B——, you have 
greatly improved in your play. I used to be able to give you a 
strol.e a hole and then beat you.’ ‘Yes,’ said the wise K.C., ‘but 
that was when you were Town Clerk of ——.’” 

Mr. Balfour Browne has a great deal to say about the long feud 
between Parliament and the railway companies, and the ways in which 
the Courts and the Railway Commission between them have whittled 
down the protection which the community thought it found in the 
guarantee against ‘“ undue preference” being given by a company to 
any customer or in the provision that a company should afford ** reason- 
able facilities” for receiving, forwarding, and delivering goods. The 
question is somewhat technical, but it is vital to every large trader, 





and the author's sarcastic review of the position is well worth reading. 
Ko, too, is his explanation of the modern legal device by which a land- 
owner may secure more money for his land than it is worth, on the 
theory that the land has “a special adaptability ” to the purpose for 
which the expropriating corporation or company requires it. He cites, | 
for instance, the cae> of a barren foreshore, almost covered at high 
tide, which was valued by the owner at £100 an acre when it was pro- | 
posed to make an ocean dock at that place; and he refers to another 
ease of an aerodrome in which a pebble beach and the flat ground at 
the back were said to have “a special adaptability ” for purposes of | 
aviation, and therefore to be worth much moré than any one supposed. 
Mr. Balfour Browne says some instructive things, too, about arbitra- 
tions, which tend to be as costly as lawsuits. Like all good lawyers, 
be warns us not to go to law. He himself was once defendant in an 
action, which he won—but never again. ‘I think,” he adds, “ we 
might say to those who are going to law what a Scotch minister said 
to a couple that waited on him to be married. ‘My friends,’ he said, 
*marriage is a enare to many, a pleasure to few, and a disappointment | 
to all. Will you risk it?’” 





SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 

Tue keen and vivid work of M. Lenotre, always so well documented, 
and inspired by euch straightforward heartiness of conviction, is a 
valuable weapon on the side of the Allies. Prussiens dHier et de 
Toujours (Perrin, 3 fr. 50 c.) is a collection of articles dealing faithfully 
with the characteristics which mark off our enemies from other civilized 
races. M. Lenotre has a good deal to say on the social ideas and the 
moral peculiarities of the Prussian, and especially on the exalting of 
éspionnage into a noble profession. Here he brings in some striking 
stories, half forgotten, of the war of 1870. The history of the Hohen- 
zollerns, from the first Margrave to the Kaiser, fills nearly a hundred 
interesting pages. This is a book to be read and remembered. 

Among tirst-hand experiences described by a fighting man, M. Christian 
Mallet’s Ktapes ct Combats ; Souvenirs Cun Cavalier devenu Fantassin 
tPlon-Nourrit, 3 fr. 50.c.) must not be missed. With his regiment, the | 
22nd Dragoons, M. Mallet fought on the frontier through the first 
desperate wecke and the cruel winter that followed. Afew months before | 
the battle of Loos, in which he wae wounded, he had exchanged into an 
infantry regiment. His book is extremely well written and of thrilling 
reality. Turning to the sea, we have M. René Milan’s splendid little 
book, Les Vagabonds de la Gloire (Plon-Nourrit, 3 fr. 50¢.). An officer 
on board the cruiser ‘Waldeck-Rousseau,’ M. Milan describes the adven- 
tures of the French Navy in the Mediterranean, its dangers, triumphs, 
and losses, with the pen of an artist and the breezy daring of a sailor. 
The spirit of the French Air Service is well illustrated in A Tire d’ Ailes : 
Carnet de Vol dun Aviateur: et Souvenirs Cun Prisonnier, by M. 
Renaud de la Frégeoliére (Plon-Nourrit, 3 fr. 50¢.). This young heroic 
flying man--who has recovered, one is glad to know, from the illness, 
result of starvation and hardship, that brought about his exchange— 
had been only a few weeks in the Air Service when an accident to his 
machine brought him down, unhurt, just within the German lines. His 
experience of many months as a prisoner of war fills half his book; a 
story of suffering, hope deferred, and cheerful courage, very clearly and 
simply told. 

Most people who care for French war-pictures have read Dixmude, 
the chronicle of the immortal fusilicrs-marins of Brittany. They will 
bo glad to meet with M. Charles Le Goffic’s present delightful book, 
Bourguigneittcs «t Pompons Rouges (Crés et Cie., 3fr. 50c.). It is a 
volume of sketches and stories, the more enchanting because they are 
truc, beyinning with the days of mobilization in Brittany, continuing 
on the Yser and the Belgian front, and concluding with the personal 
adventures of two or three of the writer's gallant Breton countrymen, 
smeng whom Jobic, the hero of the bells, ought to live long in legend. 
Pierre Loti’s volume of war sketches, La Hyéne Enragée (Calmann- 
Lévy, 3 fr. 50c.), stands aside in more than one way from the general 
run of Looks on the war. Of course, his descriptions, such as those of | 
Reims in its devastation, can hardly be matched in beauty. On such : 





| lie unforgotten. 


a subject as Turkey it is curious to read the lamentations of an old long 
of that nation, poured out here not only in a melancholy letter to oo 
Pasha, but in a eketch called “Pour les grands blessés Orient” 
Pierre Loti’s Oriental ideal is sadly wounded: but he still Rone 
for a future when Turkey will have escaped from the cruel nds 
Germany and come to a better mind, 

M. Cestre is a fair-minded and interesting writer, with an unusual} 
complete undorstanding of England, which makes his book U Aue 
et la Guerre (Didier, 3 fr. 50 c.) worth reading at the present time, He 
examines the causes which brought about the alliance of France and 
England in the interests of peace and civilization, and traces for his 
countrymen the political and moral evolution of England since the 
Middle Ages. 

In Trois Tombes (Plon-Nourrit, 3 fr. 50.¢.) M. Henri Bordeaux pays 


| his eloquent tribute to the memory of three of the civilian-soldiers who 


have fallen for France in the present war—Max Doumic, architect 
and man of letters: Paul Acker, the writer who did so much to keen 
alive in French hearts the love of Alsace, which was the country of his 
ancestors, though, owing to the war of 1870, not his birthplace : Maurice 
Deroure, the promising young novelist, who died before he had reached 
fame, a few wecks after he had finished his second novel. But jt js 
not only these whom M. Bordeaux celebrates. In “ La Priére pour Jes 
Absents ” and “ Les Honneurs aux Morts” he touchingly describes his 
pilgrimages to the scattered cemeteries where so many sons of France 
The beautiful collection of sketches by M. Maurice 
Barrés which has been published for the benefit of mutilated soldiezs— 


| Autour de Jeanne d Arc (Champion, 3 fr. 50 c.)—would have given 


pleasure to Andrew Lang. The name of Champion guarantees perfect 
taste in selection—left by M. Barrés to his soldier-publisher—as wel] 
as excellence of print and paper. These chapters lightly trace 
the story of the Maid through French history and literature, ending 
with the recent curious controversy on the “ Féte Nationale de 
Jeanne d’Arc.” 

M. André Suarés is one of the cleverest writers France now possesses, 
His beautiful clear style follows the best of traditions and often reminds 
one of Pascal, “‘ ce grand passionné,” his highest admiration. Thero 
is no fear of disappointment, therefore, when we take up his book on 
Cervantés (Emile-Paul, 3 fr. 50¢.). Don Quixote is safe in the hands 
of a critic who does not hesitate, in view of that immortal creation, 
to place Cervantes in a paradise of the mind shared alone by 
‘ Shakspeare, prince des hommes.” 

Many will be interested in the last book written by Ernest Psichari, 
Renan’s grandson, the gallant soldier and true genius who laid down 
his life for France in the early days of the war. Tho book, Le Voyage 
du Centurion (Conard, 3 fr. 50 c.), is actually, in the form of romance, 
the account of Psichari’s own personal experiences during an expedition 
in Northern Africa, The story of the young soldier's final conversion 
to the Christianity which had long attracted him, as it came about 
gradually in lonely deserts and wild company, is, we are assured, a real 
transcript from life ; and it is in every way beautiful. In the form ofa 
story, Les Paroles Secrétes (Plon-Nourrit, 3 fr. 50c¢.), Mme. Reynés- 
Monlaur tells of the attack on Dinant and the flight from their convent, 
with a crowd of other poor refugees, of a number of Franciscan nuns. 
One of these, Sceur Claire, heroic in weakness, goes through many 
terrible adventures in her devotion to her companions. Hor owa 
experience of a night alone in a deserted church and cemetery teaches 
her what religion means, and we leave he: bravely helping wounded 
Germans at Reims, under the shadow of the burning Cathedral. The 


| strength which underlies the author’s delicacy of touch is well shown 


in this little book, of which every page breathes reality. 

Mme. Colette Yver’s new novel, Le Mystére des Béatitudes (Calmann- 
Lévy, 3 fr. 50 ¢.), deals with the journalistic and business world of Paris 
before the war. It is a painful but brilliant and interesting picture, 
painted with the sure touch and clever detail characteristic of this 
writer, The gloom of its background of worldliness, cheating, and ill- 
got riches is relieved by two charming figures, either of whom might 
be called its hero: the honest young journalist, Muzard, and the wonder- 
ful priest of Jewish origin, the Abbé Naim, who lives the Sermon on the 
Mount in his terrible parish of the outekirts. A readable novel by 
M. Paul Margueritte, L’ Autre Lumiére (Plon-Nourrit, 3 fr. 50 c.), is dedi- 
cated as “a book of consolation and hope” to soldiers blinded in the 
war. Its date is in old days of peace, and the hero, a brilliant young 
man with every chance of happiness, loses his sight through the careless- 
ness of a fellow-sportsman. He bears the trial bravely, and the story 
is meant to show how much is left in life for him and sufferers like him. 
The author touches in passing on the splendid work done for the blind 
in France by the well-known Association Valentin Haiiy. Journal 
Mune Famille Francaise pendant la Guerre, by Maiten d’ Arguibert 
(Perrin, 3fr. 50c.), is a book of much charm and simplicity. The 
eldest girl of the house keeps this journal for her brothers and sisters. 

ter chronicle is one of trouble and anxiety borne with fine courag® 
and includes, besides the story of her own family, that of the refuges! 
from Belgium and Northern France to whom her mother gives @ home. 
In its abecnce of exaggeration, its almost matter-of-fact heroism, the 
journal gives, I think, a typical picture of the best among French families 
to-day. 

I can imagine that Anthologic de la Poésie Catholique, edited by 
M. Robert Vallery-Radot (Crés et Cie., 3 fr. 50.c.), will be highly appreciated 
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oa 
hoth in France and England. There is room for such a book, especially 
at the present time. No weak doggerel is to be found in this thick 
golame, which contains the Christian mind of France from Charles 
{Orléans to André Lafon, the poet of “ La Maison Pauvre,” who died 
the other day in a military hospital. Admirers of Charles Peguy will 
find large quotations from his “ Cahiers.” A widely differing company 
of poets have contributed to the book, which in the varied beauty of its 
selections shows that the new religious spirit of France is after all as 


old as her history. E. 





“QUA TERMINUS HAERET.” * 

Hizre is a brave, a breezy, a timely, and a suitably optimistic book 
on the boundary problems of the whole wide world as they present 
themselves in war time to the doyen of frontier surveyors. His con- 
dusions are extremely interesting, they are expressed in admirably 
dear and striking phrases, they are enlivened by vivid and captivating 
pictures of the wild hill tracts, soaring into everlasting glaciers, which 
are in truth the only efficient and enduring boundaries between the 
restless and grasping nations of men. In Sir Thomas's very competent 
company we are led over Asia, Africa, America. We ask ourselves, 
asa result of this bird's-eye view of frontiers, natural and artificial, 
whether any efficient barrier can be erected between well-armed nations, 
“jealous of each other's prosperity, and greedy of each other's terri- 
tory.” The nations have yet to learn that such jealousy is unreason- 
able, though Great Britain has done her best to provide a genial and a 
convincing object-lesson. Our own possessions in all parts of the 
world have been open to the “ peaceful penetration” of traders and 
settlers, and, alas ! we have learned, to our disappointment and disgust, 
that even missionaries of the Gospel can be subtle and treacherous 
spies. Only two years ago Rangoon, for example, was a port in which 
Germans waxed rich and did a mighty trade, and, further west, the 
jute of Eastern Bengal found its way, to the common advantage of 
India and Germany, to Teutonic harbours. Our boundary-lines, for 
some time to come, must be so drawn that the Customs officer can 
exclude dishonest trade and the abuse of hospitality. 

Not seas, not the broadest and deepest rivers, are ideal frontiers. Where 
great mountain ranges are lacking, we must dig, as we are now digging, 
jong lines of ditches and trenches, backed up by lateral railways by which 
troops can be rapidly concentreted at any threatened point. Where, 
when the war is over, shall we dig our trenches? Where shall the 
strategic railways of the future run? Shall our boundaries follow 
linguistic and tribal limits never easy to determine, or shall we simply, 
on the Belgian border for example, lay down our trenches in tracts 
most easily defended, where we may imagine sacer ancipili mirandus 
It is of such questions that Sir Thomas Holdich 
treats with an incorrigibly juvenile vivacity and gusto. He does not 

presume to settle offhand all the coming frontier problems. If he is 
convinced that Italia Irredenta must return to Latin hands, if he hopes 
that Greece may yet see that the Rumanian example should be speedily 
followed if Hellene authority is to be maintained in Macedonia and Asia 

Minor, he is more dubious than some of us as to the policy of substituting 
the Rhine for the Vosges. But he knows and states the facts with 
unflagging interest and skill in exposition. He bids us beware of paper 
boundaries, of those straight lines laid down on maps, which frequently 
mark an inexistent hedge between peoples “ whose interests are often 
the last to be considered.” We are to shun (the very name inspires 
instinctive distrust in the plain man’s mind) “ graticule lines.” How 
Dr. Johnson would have rejoiced to learn that Abyssinia, now as in 
the time of Rasselas, is the one land in all Africa fitted for the permanent 
settlement of white men and provided by Nature with adequate 
and recognizable borders. We may read in these lively pages of the 
attempts to make walls between warring humans, of the Wall of Anto- 
ninus and the Wall of Hadrian, of Offa’s Dyke and the Great Wall of 
China, and of many other attempts to interpose effective limits between, 
say, the nomad and the agriculturist, the savage and the citizen. All 
these are now obsolete save the hidden trench resuscitated by modern 
warfare, Yet when Liége and Namur have been recovered for their 
rightful owners, we must, however reluctantly, lay down a border for 
Belgium where her brave but too scanty armies can, with higher hopes 
of success, hold up the aggression of Teutonic hordes till her allies can 
once more come to the rescue. Our present task is to make Prussian 
invasion improbable. We cannot make it wholly impossible, and 
hence we must take such precautions as the tapincd professional skill 
of the engineers shall dictate. 


imagine Janus ? 


Sir Thomas, as is inevitable, seeing that he has spent many busy years 
in surveying the Roof of the World, has much to say of interest and 
importance on the buffer-Stat es and border-lines of Asia, of railways in 
Mesopotamia and Persia, of restored irrigation in the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Russian and British “ politicals” have yet 
to tame and utilize the Turk and the Arab, and to turn their slumbering 
energies into useful channels. The thing can be and will be done, if 
only we can keep from quarrelling with one another, and can compel 
our Teuton neighbours to see that their past jealousies are silly and 
suicidal. They will probably be occupied for a generation to come 
in rebuilding the commercial edifice which their own foolish rapacity 
has ruined. In the meanwhile France and Russia and Great Britain 


* Political Frontiers and Boundary Making. V:y Colonel Sic Thomas Holdich, 
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will have plenty of absorbing and momentous work, if only each will 
aid and not impede the other. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to cap the pleasant anecdote 
quoted from Sir Mortimer Durand on p. 279. In 1886-87 a certain 
young Deputy-Commissioner, quite unknown to fame, was relaying the 
boundary between his district and the then independent area of the 
Eastern Naga Hills. His task was to eut a path through dense bamboo 
jungle between the zine telegraph-posts by which the salient points of 
the border were marked. At one place he came across the freshly 
decapitated corpses of half-a-dozen Nagas who had been ambushed 
by a raiding party on their way down to trade in the plains. The 
poor lads (they were all young) had fallen in what local ideas regarded 
as permissible warfare. But on the side of the border where the Penal 
Code ran, they had been brutally murdered, and the law would exact 
retribution. On the other side, the only remedy was reprisals and 
more decapitation. There was, plainly, some temptation to place the 
dividing line a yard or two to the north or the south, according to the 
idiosyncrasy of the Deputy-Commissioner, so as to put the tell-tale 
corpses in British territory or in the wild No-Man’s-Land where ths 
White Queen's writ did not run. ‘The solution arrived at may be 
inferred from the fact that there are now no buffer tribes between 
Assam and Upper Burma. 

Perhaps frontier problems, like Scottish cats, are best grasped with a 
hand, gloved indeed, but resolute. Sir Thomas's book gives us the 
material for forming resolute judgments on matters which must needs 
occupy our minds for many years to come. 





MR. CLODD AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


Mr. Cropp has collected friends as some men collect china or pictures. 
He is to be congratulated on his gift of friendship, which must have 
brought him many happy hours, and which has led to tho writing of 
this agreeable book about the distinguished men and women in his 
circle. Wo must frankly admit our dislike of Mr. Clodd's attitude 
towards religion ; he is so hostile as to become positively angry at the 
suggestion that Professor W. K. Clifford and George Gissing wore 
reconciled to the Church before they died. But a man with so many 
friends as he has had cannot be so cynical as he pretends, and it is 
noteworthy that, like Huxley, he is all for the diligent reading and 
study of the Bible. Mr. Clodd tells us little about himself. He waa 
born seventy-six years ago at Margate, but his parents, who were 
Aldeburgh people, soon returned to that delightful little Suffolk port, 
where Mr. Clodd lives and where he has entertained his frienda, Hoe 
was by profession a banker, but, like many other bankers from Grote 
to Mr. Kenneth Grahame, he found time to write a long series of books, 
mainly on evolution and anthropology and agnosticism; the placid 
regularity of the banking life, at loast before the war, scems to suit 
the literary man as no other branch of commerce does, Mr. Clodd 
says that his parents wished him to become a Baptist minister, and ia 
his early days in London he was drawn to the Unitarians by Martineau 
and to Theism by Voysey. ‘* My waning belief in the Bible as in any 
sense a Revelation was shattered by reading Jowett’s article on the 
‘Interpretation of Scripture’ in Essays and Reviews (1860).” He 
was carried further by Huxley's Man's Place in Nature (1863) and 
Sir E. B. Tylor'’s Primitive Culture (1871), which Churchmen of those 
days were too ready to regard as irreconcilable with revealed religion. 
Mr. Clodd’s sketches of his friends are not arranged in any particular 
order, for Grant Allen is placed first, and Meredith, Gissing, and Holman 
Hunt, whose portraits are the most interesting in the book, come mucl 
later. Grant Allen's letter describing his life at Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
where hoe was for some years Principal of a College for coloured youths 
and lectured on “ every subject of human conjecture from the weight 
of the sun . . . to the freedom of will,” is a curious document. Whea 
he came home, he wrote popular essays on science, but, the demand 
failing, he turned to novel-writing, and there at last found worldly 
success. The late Canon Isaac Taylor once said to Allen, in Mr, Clodd’a 
hearing, that “ he must now and again have some difficulty in disposing 
of his rascals.’ “ ‘Not at all,’ retorted Allon, ‘I make them into 
Canons!’” Fortunately Taylor himself loved a joke. He once asked 
Mr. Clodd to attend his church to hear his curate, who had recently 
begun a sermon on the text * Redeeming the time” with the grava 
statement: “My dear friends, procrastination is often the cause of 
much delay.” To the Canon also is attributed tho well-known story of 
the new housemaid who, after attending family prayers, announce] 
her intention to leave, on the ground that “ Master said, ‘O God, 
who hatest nothing but the ‘ousemaid * "’—‘‘ Master ” having failod, like 
too many clergymen, to pronounce his words clearly. Huxley is, 
perhaps, Mr. Clodd’s great hero, and we are given a peep at his informal 
Sunday evenings when he would talk about everything, and especially 
about books and poetry. In a cornor of his library he kept a “ con- 
domned cell” fell of old books on philosophy and theology, so that he 
might know the arguments of the other side. It is instructive to learn 
that “ he spoke of Hobbes'’s Leviathan as the book which, in the degres 
that his style had been influenced at all by reading, had been formative 
upon him.”’ The steady revival of Hobbes, after ages of neglect and 
contumely, has long seemed to us one of the most gratifying proofs that 
a great author, whatever his views may be, will always come by his 
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éwn in the long run. Of Herbert Spencer, Mr. Clodd has, of course, | publishers received a letter from Mr. 


one or two ludicrous stories to tell. While they were lunching with 
Grant Allen, he saw the philosopher use his ear-steppers; ‘in the 
middle of the meal, Spencer, with fixed glance on me, pressed the spring 
which closed the hole of each ear.’ After lunch, Spencer asked Allen 
and Mr. Clodd to drive with him, but ‘“ we were not to talk,” said his 
messenger. But the eccentric old man was kindly at heart. Mr. Clodd 
prints a letter from him, in which he explained to Allen why it is wrong 
to bolt one’s food, and added: “ Excuse me for saying that if you do 
not masticate you do not deserve to be well.”” Richard A. Proctor ; 
H. W. Bates, the naturalist ; Joseph Thomson, the African explorer ; 
and Du Chaillu are interesting figures in Mr. Clodd’s gallery, with 
Whymper and Simpson, the artist-correspondent; but he is moved to 
greater fervour by his memories of Mary Kingsley. Those who ever saw 
her, or even heard her lecture, will agree with his remark that “ it is 
utterly beyond the power of any of us to convey the impression which 
thie brilliantly gifted, most sympathetic and plucky woman—spare in 
figure, blue-eyed, fair-haired—made upon all who met her.” “ We 
all fell in love with her,” he adds; ‘ York Powell said to me: ‘If I 
were an artist, I should paint her as my type of the Madonna.’” He 


prints some of her lively, elangy, inconsequential letters, which, like her | 
hooks, conceal under the pote of indifference her tremendous scientific | 


interest in the problem of the untutored mind and her desire to improve 
our West African rule. 

Edward FitzGerald lived near Woodbridge, which is not far from 
Aldeburgh, but Mr. Clodd only saw him once. However, he prints a 
letter from “old Fitz’? to Carlyle and Carlyle’s reply, and tells Sir 
Mortimer Durand’s story of his interview with the Shah on behalf of 
the Omar Khayyam Club, who wanted the poet's tomb at Naishapur to 
be repaired :— 

“The Shah said: ‘Do you mean to tcll me that there is a society in 
London connected with Omar Khayyam ¢’ When answered in the 
aftirmative, His Majesty leant back in his big chair, laughed loudly 
and at last said: * Why, he has been dead a thousand years.’ 
"Yes, but surely that is all the more reason for doing honour to his 


memory.’ 
repaired. We have got many better poets than Omar Khayyam. 


Indeed, I myself— and then he stopped.” 


In an enthusiastic appreciation of the late Sir A. C. Lyall, Mr. Clodd | 


quotes some interesting letters of his, In reference to Huxley's 


controversy with Gladstone about the Gadarene swine, Lyall eaid | 


that Huxley had taken it too seriously :-— 


“You think that if miracles were needed to remove unbelief, they | 
Miracles were | 
quoted, in the old days, I think, not so much to remove unbelief as to 


ave juet as much, or more, wanted now as formerly. 


accredit a new message. Our theologians might reply to you that when 
a new message comes, the miracles will reappear, ae, in fact, they always 
do in Asia. Of course, I myself do not believe in the miracles, but | 
eonfees that Huxley's peremptory demand for scientific proof of these 
antique religions scems to me to imply deficient apprehension of their 
mature and spirit. I conceive his view to be hardly what 1 thould 
eall philosophical.” 

Mr. Clodd knew James Cotter Morison, who wrote the well-known 
St. Bernard and The Service of Man. He says that Morison, before 
starting on St. Bernard’s Life, “ obtained, through the influence of 
Cardinal Manning, the privilege of admission for some wecks to a Cis- 
tercian monastery, where he went through the severe discipline imposed 
on the brotherhood.” 
no small penance. Mr. Clodd compares him to the conscientious 
amatcur who, in order to play Othello well, blacked himself all over. 
We are given also an attraetive sketch of York Powell and rather too 


many of his offhand pronouncements on authors, which he would not, | 


we think, have wished to be taken very seriously, as when he begged 


a fellow-Professor “not to be mealy-mouthed over Rousseau, ‘ Le | 


prophéte du faux,’ the eighteenth-century Mahdi, the begetter of more 
follies than can be counted.” Mr. Clodd says truly enough that York 
Powell was “ bern to be a man of action but fated to be a man of 
Jetters.” 


George Meredith is the most arresting figure of all in Mr. Clodd’s | 


pages, and the notes of his conversations are all too brief. They confirm 
the belief that he thought far more of his poetry than of his prose :— 

‘Only a few read my verse, and yet it is that for which I care most,” 
he told Mr. Clodd. “* It is vexatious to see how judges from whom one 
looks for discernment miss the point. There was a review . 
plaining of the shadowy figure of Ildico in the * Nuptials of Attila.’ 
I was not telling a love-story ; my subject was the fall of an empire. 
1 began with poetry and I shall finish with it.” 
When his critics complained—not without reason 
his later novels, he decided to abandon the novels which he had planned, 
called The Journalist and Sir Harry Firebrand of the Beacon, though 
another, The Sentimentalists, was outlined. “ They say this or that is 
Meredithion ; I have become an adjective.” 
that Meredith had written many great novels and had attained the age 
of fifty-seven before he achieved a success with the book-buying public 
in Diana of the Crossways. He told Mr, Clodd:— 

“J never outline my novels before starting on them ; I live day and 
night with my characters, As 1 wrote of Diana and other leading types, 
] drew nourishment, as it were, from their breasts. Feverel was written 


at 7 Hobury Street, Chelsea; so were the earlier chapters of Lvan | 


Harrington ; the rest was finished at Esher. Feverel took me a year to 
®rite; the Eyoist was begun and finished in five months. In my walks 
1 cften came across Carlyle, and longed to speak to him. One day my 


Ireplied; | 


The Shah retorted: ‘No, I cannot order the tomb to be | 


As he was a Positivist and an epicure, this was | 


- com- | 


of the obscurity of | 


It is sad to be reminded | 


~ a s. 
called on them; Carlyle told me et be = bene yy 
and had flung it on the floor, but that on her reading some of it t . ~ 
he said * The man’s no fool’ ; so they persevered to the end He id 
that I had the makings of an historian in me; but I answered rape 
much fiction must always enter into history that I must stick to n a 
writing.” — 
Meredith as reader to Messrs. Chapman and Hall had proved a shrewd 
judge of authors, and had “ discovered ” Mr. Hardy and George Gissin, 
It is curious, therefore, that he should have said to Mr. Clodd ~ , 
“Fi don’t think that Stevenson’s fiction has any chance of life Wei 
of Hermiston was the likeliest, but ’tis a fragment. Neither ‘are his 
essays likely to have permanence; they are good, but competition i 
destructive, and only the rarest will survive.” . 
Fifteen years or more, we suppose, have passed since this was said, and 
Stevenson is more widely read than ever. Meredith was a stern critic 
of his fellow-poets. He called Byron a “sham sentimentalist,” and 
Matthew Arnold “a dandy Isaiah,” but he loved the whole of Keats 
and the earlier verse of Tennyson. “Tennyson's rich diction and 


| marvellous singing power cannot be overrated, but the thought is thin,” 


Of the great twin-brethren of the mid-Victorian age he said :— 


“ Thackeray's note was too monotonous ; the Great Hoggarty Diamond 
next to Vanity Fair, is most likely to live ; it is full of excellent fooling. 
1 met him and Dickens only a very few times. Not much of Dickens 
| will live, because it has so little correspondence to life. He was the 
| incarnation of Cockneydom, a caricaturist who aped the moralist: he 
' should have kept to short stories. If his novels are read in the future 
people will wonder what we saw in them, save some possible element of 
fun meaningless to them. The world will never let Mr. Pickwick, who 

; to me is full of the lumber of imbecility, share honours with Don 
Quixote.” 


| We shall see. Predicting the taste of readers a generation or two henco 

is a vain task, even for a Meredith, but we think he was wrong. Dickens's 
_ immense popularity in Russia, for example, shows that he does appeal to 
humanity at large, despite his apparent limitations. George Gissing is 
not seen at his best in his letters to Mr. Clodd, but they give an interesting 
glimpse of the man in the last years of his short and troubled life, enjoy- 
| ing the tranquillity of the Pyrenees and reading the classics that he really 
loved. His Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, which had cost him two 
years’ work, brought him, he told Mr. Clodd, not quite £200.“ There is 
Yet I have nearly threescore letters from 
| strangers about this book, most of them enthusiastic. The fact of the 
matter is that some men are born not to make money. I do not touch the 
| ‘great public,’ and I suppose never shall.” Mr. Clodd mentions in a 
footnote that the MS. of one of Gissing’s novels is being offered, as a) 
‘“*T question,” he adds, * if he made half the swa 


literary success for you! 


autograph, for £120, 
on the book itself.” 

The last figure whom we shall select from Mr. Clodd’s collection 
is that of Holman Hunt. His candid criticism of the mosaics in 
| St. Paul's, dated 1889, is worth reading. So, too, are his letters from 
Oxford, written during the long months which he spent in painting 
“May Morning in Magdalen Tower.” In regard to religion he dealt 
frankly with Mr. Clodd, whose views, of course, he did not share. 
He wrote :— 

“ | have heard vou say that some German critic found out two hundred 
| and fifty (or something like it) unfulfilled prophecies im the Bible. I 
| do not believe the Biblical critics one bit. I know that when I go to 
the site of Tiberias, the only city I see standing there is Tiberias, the one 
which most of all was hateful to Jesus. Not one word was uttered 
| against it by Jesus, but Capernaum and the other humble and compars- 
| tively pious places were denounced and doomed, and not one of them 
exists. Go to Tyre, to Sidon, to Askelon, to Gaza, and you will find these 


all ruined, while Jaffa, Beyrout, against which nothing was said, remain 
where they were.” 

Holman Hunt confirmed the truth of the story that Christina Rossetti 
—‘the sepulchral poetess,” he calls her—sat to him for the head of 
Christ in “ The Light of the World,” but only once, and other sitters 
were also used. He says in one letter that an old gentleman used to call 
on his wife and ask her to persuade Holman Hunt to overcome his 
“ partiality for mysteries” and “ paint something more in accordance 
with sober common-sense.” The painter hoped that his ** May Morning” 
would reassure the old man as to his sanity. 





THE ULTIMATE BELIEF.* 

Mr. Ciutron-Brock’s new little book was, he tells us, originally intended 
for teachers. As it took shape on paper he realized that it could not bea 
text-book. He became conscious that he was writing for himself, The 
| Germans have, he declares, a philosophy, a false philosophy, which 

has been their moral undoing. The Englishman has none at all, What, 
he asks, is the philosophy of the ordinary Englishman ? What can he 
set against the German’s worship of Germany? Most Englishmen 
have no answer to give to such a question; but the young, at any 
rate, ave beginning to ponder the matter. To them Mr. Clutton-Brock 
would suggest a philosophy which he calls “ The Philosophy of the 
Spirit.’ The Spirit, he tells us, “desires three things, and desires 
these for their own sake, and not for any further aim beyond them. 
It desires to do what is right for the sake of doing what is right; to 
know the truth for the sake of knowing the truth; and it has a third 
desire which is not so easily stated, but which I will now call the desire 


| * The Ultimate Belief. By A. Clutton-Brock. Lendon: Constable and Co, 
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for beauty.”’ These three desires must, he says, be pursued, if they are 
in any sense to be attained, each for itself alone. A man who pursues 
goodness for profit, truth that he may prove a theory, or beauty fer 
pleasure must fail of his ostensible object. Also the Spirit has three 
activities: the moral, the intellectual, and the aesthetic; ‘and a 
man lives so that he may exercise these three activities of the Spirit, 
and for no other reason.” 

The aim and object of education should be to make a child conscious 
of these three faculties, and it can only do this by explaining to him 
his own spiritual nature. Public School education fails, he thinks, 
entirely to do this :— 

“ Nothing is more strange in our schools, and in our whole society, 

than the immense conspiracy, mostly unconscious, which is maintained 
to ignore the natural activities of the Spirit. We have a kind of false 
shame, almost a kind of prudery, about them, If we talk about them 
at all, it is with hushed voices, or with forced facetiousness, as if we 
were talking of something indecent. We ought to talk about them 
as about other plain matters of fact, and to assume that they are just 
as interesting to everyone as money-making.” 
It is too often taken for granted that “ the only spiritual activity is the 
moral.”’ Consequently “there are rebels to whom the only spiritual 
activity is the intellectual and the aesthetic.” The three should be 
instilled as of equal value. 

At first the reader thinks Mr. Clutton-Brock is insisting, at all costs, 
upon the keeping apart of his three spiritual threads, and may be 
rather surprised when he gets half through the book to find him acknow- 
lelging a relation between them. “* You must,”” he says, “ recognize 
and exercise all three spiritual activities if you are to exercise any one 
of them quite naturally and rightly. The conscienceless artist of genius 
is a figment, and so is the philistine saint. A man cannot be an artist 
if he has no conscience, nor can he be a saint if he is a philistine.’ In 
practice we very much doubt this dogmatic assertion. Nature will 
not be made to conform to theory, however logical. Every man 


be philistine, and especially women saints. “ The Moralist,” we read, 
“if he does not recognize the other two spiritual activities, inevitably 
comes to think of morals themselves as a means to comfort, either in 
this world or the next.’ We are inclined to doubt thix. The idea of 
duty saves the philistine saint from being a mere worshipper of 
expediency, Is it too much to say that most saints have been Christians ? 
Perhaps it is too much. At any rate it cannot be denied that 
Christianity does not proclaim our author's threefold activities as of 
equal value. 

But to return to Mr. Clutton-Brock’s indictment of modern 
education. “Nearly every boy,” he declared, “ leaves school weaker 
in his aesthetic activity than when he went there, and so impoverished 
rather than enriched by his education. The delicacy of childhood 
is lost in the school-worldliness.”” His masters teach him “to play 
his part in the life of the place.” Children are sent to school * that 
they may become boys of the world,” not educated men. A boy 
gives up “for the things of this world, of the school-world which is 
none the less worldly because it is quite artificial, all those joys of the 
Spirit which made childhood wonderful to him; and his masters often 
encourage him to do this.’ He is made to realize that “he must 
care for what other boys like, and he must do that so that he may 
yet on with other boys, all of whom are also engaged in caring for what 
other boys like and in losing their own sense of absolute values. 
Nothing is, he thinks, so dangerous to the mind of man as “a false 
absolute.” Once more Germany is held up as a warning. “ The false 
absolute of the Germans is Germany.’ ‘The philosophy of the Spirit 
implies the freedom of the Spirit. This is the stumbling-block in the 
way of the teacher. If you teach a child to think for himself, you 
must not insist that he should come to your conclusions, Freedom 
is, our philosopher admits, dangerous; but then so is obedience. 
Once more the reader who might argue is bidden to look at Germany, 
Is it quite fair to make use of a bogy in argument ? A man has no 
right to try to give his intellectual opponent a fright. We think 
Mr. Clutton-Brock’s constant allusions to the enemy form some- 
thing of a blot upon an otherwise deeply interesting and entirely 


reasonable book, 





THE ROYAL SCOTS.* 
Mr. Lavrexce Weaver, whose authoritative and charming archi- 
toctural writings are familiar to all readers of Country Life and of his 
many books, has found new and clearly congenial scope for his versatile 
pen in the writing of military history. His jong familiarity with that 
fascinating treasure-house the Record Office must have proved not the 
Jeast valuable part of his equipment for this new departure, whilst his 
peculiar knowledge of Scottish history has stood him in good stead for 
this his first regimental chronicle, The Story of the Royal Scots. And 
a long and thrilling story it is, as the twenty-nine battle honours of 


the regiment themselves sufficiently testify : — 


“It is not for nothing that the Royal Scots have pride of place in the | 
| and if the “ comforters ” 


Army List at the head of the roster of infantry regiments. ‘The old 
First Foot may trace their origin, as a military unit, dimly but with 
authentic truth to the year 1421, when a large Scots force firet took a 

* The Story of the Royal Seots. By Laureave Weaver, F.S.A 
the Karl of Rosebery, KG... K.T 
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permanent place in the service of France, and so made a fateful entry 
into European politics.” 

However, even Europe did not prove wide enough for their activities, 
and China, India, Africa, Egypt, Morocco, and America have all at one 


| time or another seen this wonderful fighting regiment “ engaged in its 
| avocation,” Even to touch on their military exploits, that range 


from the wars of the Middle Ages down to Gallipoli and the second 
battle of ¥ pres, is here impossible. It is as proud and stirring a record 
as could well be imagined, clearly and stirringly told. But, as Lord 
Rosebery says in his short preface :— 

“Those who read this excellent book ... may read the long 
pedigree of the Royal Scots, who date, so to speak, their legal exist- 
ence to 1662, but who may be traced long before then, and indeed earned 


| from their antiquity the playful nickname of * Pontius Pilate’s Body- 


guard.’ They will see how ineffaceably the Royal Scots have stamped 
their name on almost every battlefield in which our Army has been 


| engaged ; how they have been commanded and trusted by such con- 


summate captains as ‘Turenne, Marlborough, and Wellington. It has, 
indeed, been their habit to fight all over the world; there is scarcely a 
region where they have not left their mark. ‘That is the way now with 
all our regiments, but the Royal Scots have been longer at it. And 
now they are marching gallantly into the burning fiery furnace of this 
world conflagration.” 

A minor point which strikes one, and which is emphasized by the 
numerous illustrations, is the marvellous and apparently wanton way 
in which military “fashions” chop and change without any discoverable 
reason and at the instigation of nobody quite knows who. This or 
that disappears, or is added or lengthened or shortened or otherwise 
altered, in such rapid and bewildering fashion that even the military 


| tailors themselves must have felt a little giddy and at sea sometimes. 


Still, there is no record of complaints from that fraternity, which doubt- 
less grew very fat and prosperous by reason of these vagaries of braids 
and buttons—and so continue. No one bothers about uniforms these 
days. We have somehow evolved a thoroughly practical fighting kit, 


who searches his memory will find that he has known at least one | Which is all that matters. But distinctive and ceremonial dress will 


conscienceless artist and one philistine saint. Saints are very apt to | 
| uniforms that are admittedly for parade and to rejoice and impress the 


presumably reappear when the war is over; and if we are to have 


eye, would it be too radical and revolutionary a change to refer such 
matters of sartorial bravery to some one who really understood them ? 
Why not have some acknowledged authority like M. Bakst appointed 
as “ Master of the King’s Robes’ or “ Comptroller of His Majesty's 
Uniforms and Liveries ’ ?-—Did not Michael Angelo himself design the 
uniform of the noble Papal Guard ?— With his wonderful fecling for form, 
colour, and texture, and his unique knowledge of historical costume, both 
civil and military (not to mention his fine sense of the dramatic, as well 
asof the fit), he would soon see to it that our uniforms were purged of the 
paltry, inconsequent, and ugly elements that at present distinguish eo 
many of them - for no possible reason, historical, sentimental, or prac- 
tical. War Office officials, tailors, and Royal Clothing Factories have 
their own proper and valuable functions to fulfil, but neither severally 
nor collectively are they likely to design such uniformsas would be readily 
donned by any one possessing a sense of colour, form—or humour. 
“The King’s uniform” is, howeves, the King’s uniform, and as such 
is worn with a just pride whatever its aesthetic shortcomings. It 
merely seems a little stupid and unnecessary that so proud a livery 
should so often be unworthy of the great Service it represents. 


A MODERN JOB.* 

Tuts book is called “an essay on the problem of evil.” It is 
very cleverly conceived, though somewhat disappointing in the 
realization. The hero is a Dutch Jew of to-day, a rich man who, by 
a series of misfortunes, Joses all that makes life dear to him: his wife, 
his sons, his money, his health, and finally—the greatest loss of all— 
his beloved daughter. Like his great prototype, he rebels against 
God. His friends come to argue with him, each after his own faith, 





Roughly speaking, they represent the religious theories of to-day. 
From an intellectual standpoint they sympathize deeply with Job, 
but they have never been in like trouble, and from them he can accept 
no explanation, The object of the author is obviously to prove that, 
while some explanation of the painful confusion of life not only exists 
but may be received by the human soul, it cannot be apprehended 
by the reason. An old servant who has remained devoted to Job 
throughout his troubles points out, after the friends have ceased to 
diseuss, that if faith depends upon profound thought, it is useless 
to the ignorant, “whom your discussions fill with confusion and 


| perpl xity.” 


The author proves his point all too well. Job finds some sort of 
peace —we do not know why. The same thing happened in the case 
of the ancient Job, but his literary creator was a man of profound 
genius, The wizardry of art and the inspired knowledge of the human 
heart which the ages have recognized leave the student with a sense 


of satisfaction which no copyist can imitate and no commentator 


analyse. 

But if the complaints of M. Giran’s Job donot strike home as docs the 
real Job’s fearful arraignment of God, they are yet not without cloquence ; 
do not speak poetry, they are still impressive 
in their arguments. The modern Eliphaz urges upon Job the faith 
of his fathers. “ Thou hast ceased to live, Job, because thou art no 


* A Modern Job. Vy Utienne Giran Translated by Fred Rothwell :ad with a 
Preface by Archdeacon Lilley. London: Open Court Publishing Co, (2°, 61, pet 
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longer willing to believe,” he says. “ Believe ? In what ? In whom?” 
asks tho suffering sceptic. The God of the Bible, he gocs on, is not one, 
but many. The jealous God of Moses, the warrior God of ancient 
Tsracl, the Father revealed by Christ and the Incarnate Word of the 
Fourth Gospel are not, he declares, the same Being. If they were, 
he continues, they are not one with the Gods of Paul and of James. 
Nevertheless, Job himself is able, in spite of his words, to unify the 
conception, and, having done so, he reviles it. Eliphaz talks of the 
development of religion, and upbraids Job with the fact that his unbelief 
is the outcome of his own troubles. Others were troubled, and he 
knew it, in the daya of his faith ; his sufferings are not new or special. 
Job curses his Creator once more, and a new friend, who has been 
listening in silence, breaks in with the criticism that Job could hardly 
speak thus of a Being in whom he did not in some sense believe. God 
is indeed in character the perfect God of the Christians, he maintains, 
but He is not omnipotent. With Him work all good men, but He 
end they have not yet won in the struggle between good and evil. 
** No,” he affirms, “ I am not in despair ; Iam burning with the ambition 
and desire to compass the triumph of my God.” He pushes his theory 
farther still. “If the Cross manifests God's powerlessness, it also 
shows His unfathomable Love.” Job is not moved. “These are 
touching conceptions,” he says, “but they are not more.” Zophar, a 
Pantheist, here intervenes. We move and have our being in God, he 
declares, cutting across the anthropomorphism of the other speakers. 

Unlike his prototype, Job feels a strong affection for his comforters. 
The real Job, we may remember. softened towards them all at last, 
and “ prayed for his friends” at the moment of his turning fortunes. 
The modern Job is more impressed by his old servant’s faith than by 
their polemics; but why his state of mind changes, and why his misery 
seems about to cease, we are not told. The sun sets, and Job’s hungry 
soul is satisfied with the beauty of Nature. “* Was God, by opening 
his cyes to the beauty of His universe, already restoring to him the 
very treasures of life that blind circumstance had snatched from his 
grasp?" These are the author's last words. They leave the reader 
with a sense of depression. A sunset! Is that all a man is to have 
in return for the loss of all? Truly the old servant said well when he 
declared that faith must be founded on something other than logic. 
But equally we feel that it must be founded on something other than 
an artist’s perceptions. Fewer people understand a sunset than under- 
stand polemics. The writer of the Hebrew drama supposes that God 
“appeared” to Job—not in a sunset, any more than He appeared to 
Elijah in a whirlwind. M. Giran cannot suggest the sound of the 
still, small voices nor the vision of limitless power and understanding, 
end the end is somehow empty, and a silence only prevails after the 
war of words. ‘ 


INDIAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY.* 
Tuts volume of two hundred and ninety-cight pages forms the thesis 
. with which Dr. Banerjea won his degree of Doctor of Economical Science 
of the University of London. Dr. Banerjea tells his readers frankly 
enough from what sources he has compiled his amusing and interesting 
thesis. Most of them are books of pure literature—the Vedic hymns, 
the marvellous tales related in the Hindu epics, the not less marvellous 
legends gravely recited in the Puranas (chiefly distinguishable from the 
epics by the fact that they deal with local tales and contain a verifiable 
core of geographical tradition), the hymns of the Buddhists and the 
Jains. He has laid under contribution the travels of Greek and Chinese 
pilgrims. He has made use of such scanty epigraphic records as have 
of late years been recovered by the industry of the Archacological 
Survey. Lastly, he has filled up the gaps in his tale of a millennium of 
political evolution by gleaning from a few treatises which deal specially 
with politics, by far the most important of which is the Artha-sastra of 
Chanakya, the Brahman sage who is said to have brought about the 
destruction of the Nanda dynasty of Magadha, which reigned at Patali- 
putra, the Palibothra of Greek travellers, and now identified with 
modern Patna. It is Chinakya who is said to have enabled Chandra- 
gupta the Maurya to overthrow the Nandas about 315 b.c. He and his 
Royal master figure as characters in the famous drama, the Mudra- 
raksasa, and his maxims, translated into most modern languages of 
India, have won him the title of the Machiavelli of India. 





A book taken from such sources could hardly fail to interest and 
amuse readers who would fain know how, during a thousand years, the 
Hindus under varying conditions of rule, chiefly foreign, held together 
and retained their ancient laws and customs. Especially interesting 
is the story of how this Chandragupta (or Sandracottus, as the Greeks 
called him) waged war with the captains of Alexander the Creat, and 
raised those “bands of robbers’’ with whose help, so history tells us, 
he succeeded in establishing freedom in India. He scems to have 
headed much such a revolution as, two thousand years later, substituted 
William of Orange on our own throne in place of the incorrigibly 
tyrannical James. 

To the careful and unprejudiced reader Dr. Banerjea’s book explains 
plainly enough how Hindu India was destined to undergo, first, the 
kindly but rapidly degenerating dominion of Afghan and Moghal 
dynasties, and, finally, the firmer and juster administration of that 
British Civil Service whose latest evolution in the introduction of 


ty Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A. 
{73. Od. net.) 


* Public Administration in Ancient India. 
Cal.). D.Sc.Econ, (Lond.). London: Macmillan and Co, 
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democratic institutions into modern India is going on under our eyes, 
Dr. Banerjea tells the tale frankly, fairly, but with a natural prejudice 
easily discounted, in favour of indigenous institutions and native rulers, 
He quotes with significant relish the accounts in the Vedas of old-world 
battles between fair Aryas and dusky Dasyus, hymns which seem to 
anticipate the death-dealing devices of contemporary armies, cannon, 
and acrial cars, and lumbering “tanks.” We know, of course, that the 
weapons used by gods and men alike in those ancient wars were Primitive 
indeed, and that the rigid rules of caste and early Court ceremonial, 
though they had their use in ancient times, are now obsolete. We haye 
to deal with an India in which Arya and Dasyu, Muslim and Hindu, are 
merged into one great polity, whose focus is in Whitehall, and whose 
separate membera, each capable if need be of an independent existence, 
are the two hundred and forty odd districts of British India, surroundine 
and sustaining the States, great and little, in which we may still see 
dim survivals of the political and social existence which Dr. Banerjea 
admirably describes, 

Let us, in passing, quote a specimen of Chanakya’s political wisdom, 
“Let not a new vessel,” he says, “ filled with water, and covered with 
darbha grass, be the acquisition of that man who does not fight in 
return for the subsistence received by him from his master, and who is 
destined to go to hell.” Dr, Banerjea’s comment on this quaint 
aphorism, too long to quote here, is even quaiater than the verse 
from the Pratima-Nataka, 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show how much of new and old 
Dr. Banerjea has put together into accessible form. It is comfortable 
to know on such excellent authority that ancient India was a land where 
the laws of war were humane and honourable. Our brave Sikhs, Dogras, 
Gurkhas, and Deecanis have taken their share in imparting a sense 
of honourable war to our formidable enemy. We have only, in con- 
clusion, to praise Dr, Banerjea’s industry. He sets down his facts 
with an admirable gravity, but it is easy to read into them a humour 
which is common enough among Indian soldiers, though, perhaps owing 
to the diflicullies of bilingual thinking, it often seems lacking in the 
learned theses of Indian savants, Dr. Banerjea’s book is well worth 
reading. 





THE 
Mr. Goraam’s new book on the Inquisition in Spain has a fearful 
fascination. It seems to us not so much an indictment of Roman 
Catholicism as an indictment of human nature, and the reader shuts 
the book wondering how humanity can ever be cleared of the stain. In 
Spain the Inquisition was popular. It is true that Torquemada went 
in terror of his life; but the aufo-de-fé was a popular institution, and 
apparently greatly enjoyed. It was the bull-fight of the period—and 
such a long period. Inaugarated in 1233, it was not wholly done away 
with until 1834, its last victim being executed ten years before that. In 
spite of occasional burnings, its ferocity had died down considerably 
long before it came to an end; but that it should have existed, even in 
semblance, till the birth of those whom this generation has known and 
spoken to seems incredible, In what proportions race hatred, fanaticism, 
Satanic greed, and base political intrigue accounted for its acts Mr. 
Gorham does not attempt to decide. He dwells upon the grotesque 
horror of its procedure, and the terrible theatricality of its gala tragedies, 
but he does not hide its few redeeming points. 


SPANISH INQUISITION.* 


1. 
a 


The prisons of the Inquisition compared favourably with the secular 
prisons, at any rate in Spain, all through its history. It did not torture 
in pursuit of evidence more than thirty or forty per cent. of its victims, 
and in 1612 it drew up, after careful investigation, a Report upon witch- 
craft immensely in advance, from a humanitarian point of view, of the 
other countries in Europe. The strange thing is that the extreme 
injustice of its ordinary procedure did not disgust even a populace 
whom bloodshed pleased for its own sake when the fighting element was 
wanting and those who bled were innocent and defenceless., 
ness of a common ignorance did not prove a bond of sympathy between 
the simple orthodox and the simple heretical Spaniard. The orthodox 
man was content to see the Church crush the simplest misbeliever. 
“On the one side was the trained intellect determined to prove guilt, on 
the other was the desperate effort of ignorant men and women to disprove 
accusations never formulated in detail.” The proceedings were secret, 
but the system of injustice might have been well known. ‘“ No kinsman 
to the fourth degree might speak for the defence ; no Jew, Morisco, or 
New Christian could appear for him [the accused], though they were 
welcomed by the prosecution.” 

Small official positions under the Holy Office were eagerly sought, and 
the officials well paid out of the confiscation fund. Besides these the 
Inquisitors had scores of * Familiars,”” who were not paid, but enjoyed 
many exemptions, and seemed to have lived chiefly by blackmail. 
The insolence of these men did at times rouse the populace and stir the 
Holy Office to keep them within bounds. Literature was crippled, com- 
meree hindered, and the public conscience depraved by those inhuman 
creatures, for scoundrels and fanatics alike were inhuman; yet they 
were allowed to continue their work. Now, as we read, we incline to 
one explanation and then to another. Race hatred seems the most 
probable, yet the great national hero—the Cid—fought on both 
sides, and scores, even of the Royal Houses, married Moors, while 


Conscious- 





* The Spanish Inquisition. By Charles T. Gorham. London: Watts and Co. 
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intermarriages among the merchant class were common. There is no 
complete explanation, and human nature never ought to forgive itself 
for the long life of the Inquisition. 





THE ECONOMICS OF A BENGAL DISTRICT.* 
Betwren 1906 and 1910 a body of volunteers, officials and others, 
collected statistics as to the economical condition of the deltaic district 
of Faridpur, which lies where Padma and Brahmaputra meet to form 
the great alluvial chars on which is found the best pig-sticking in India. 
Some of these statistics Mr. Jack brought to England with him, but, 
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as will often happen to a hard-worked official taking his holiday, he | 


put them on one side. It was of course impossible to dismiss them 
wholly from his mind, and it was perhaps fortunate that his subconscious- 
ness was at work on them without deliberate effort. Then came war. 
Mr. Jack, like other junior officials on leave, obtained a commission, 
and, rather than let his facts and figures fall into oblivion, was happily 
inspired to spend five strenuous days in writing this deeply interesting 
tittle book. He accomplished a literary feat such as is performed 
every year in April by many compilers of annual administrative Reports. 
He plied a swiftly running pen, and has provided a clear and compre- 
hensive comment on economical facts which present no particular 
complexity. He claims justly that they are unique, “as no similar 
inquiries have ever been made in India or elsewhere over so large a 
tract of country and so large a population, or by an agency so well 
adapted to the work.” The result is not so surprising as he supposes. 
Those who know the Indian countryside are aware that, far from being 
overtaxed, the Bengali peasant is more lightly, far more lightly, taxed 
than his kind in any civilized country. 
somparison is drawn bet:veen village administration in Italy and in 
Faridpur. The conclusion is simply that in Bengal local taxation is 
an insignificant burden upon the resources of the people, and that the 
provision of local conveniences and material benefits is in consequence 
very inadequate. Water supply, dispensaries, roads, bridges, schools, 
are stinted. The Road and Public Work cess is only 6 per cent. imposed 
upon rent, half paid by the landlord, half by the tenant. The Chokidari 
Tax, assessed by the village headman (nominally, though Mr. Jack does 
not say so, the head of the village panchayat or Council of five), comes 
to less than a penny in the pound on income. 

Evidently this loca! taxation must be and will be enhanced to meet 
growing local needs, and Mr. Jack indicates how this can be done witheut 


devising new machinery or imposing intolerable burdens. He has the 








law, but a return of 1731 to the Irish House of Lords showed that 
there were at least five hundred and forty-nine such schools; in some 
dioceses they were tolerated, but in others they were suppressed, as 
far as possible. Dr. Corcoran’s historical introduction, written from 
the Roman Catholic standpoint, is instructive, but the documents 
tell their own tale. 

British Colonial Policy, 1783-1915. By Cc. Hz. Currey. (Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—This little book is especially interesting 
because it is written by an Australian teacher and gives an Australian 
view of our Colonial policy since we lost America, He speaks very 
plainly about the incompetence of the old Colonial Office and the ill- 
disguised eagerness of many mid-Victorians to get rid of the Colonies as 
a nuisance, but he admits the honesty of our native policy. He declares 


| that the Dominions will not accept Imperial Federation, but he thinks 
| that Mr. Jebb’s scheme of a Britannic Alliance might well be realized. 


In the final chapter an instructive | 


eandour and courage to say, what most officials know, that members of | 


the subordinate Executive Service are in a position to estimate the 
income of every ordinary family. He suggests, what has often been 
proposed in this country, the division of the income by the number of 
persons it supports, thus arriving at an income per head. He thinks 
that it would be possible to double the present assessment ; it would 
equalize incidence, and it would keep pace with every change in the 

value of money. 
At present, the average income in Faridpur annually is fifty-two 
rupees, the average debt eleven rupees, and the average taxation from 
f 


allsources only twoand three-quarter rupees, With a total population of 


2,122,000, this comes to a total income of £7,957,000, a debt of £1,188,320. 
and a taxation, Imperial and local, of only £264,625, 
interesting, but not surprising to those who know rural Bengal. Mr. 
Jack's account of how the income is earned is full of interest, and his 
description of the details of rustic life, of the village industries and 
amusements, is the most delightful comment on such novels as Tarak 
Nath Ganguli’s Svarna Lata, a translation of which by Mr. Dakshina- 
charan Roy was published in 1914 by Messrs. Macmillan. 








LITERATURE, 
—— 

Freland under the Stuarts, By Richard Bagwell. Vol. IIT. (Lone- 
mans and ('o. 15s. net.)——Dr. Bagwell has completed in this volume his 
history of Ireland from the coming of the Northmen to the Revolution, 
He maintains his judicial and dis- 


CURRENT 


where Lecky takes up the tale. 
passionate manner to the end, and indicates without the least touch of 
dramatic emphasis the intolerance, poverty, and intrigue which baffled 
Irish administrators after the Restoration, and the utter incompetence 
of James If. and Tyrconnel in the crisis of 1688-90. He does not 
describe the war after the Boyne, perhaps because Dr. Murray has done 
The chapters on social conditions 
Dr. Bagwell is reserved 
is the best 


this so thoroughly in his recent book. 
and the Churches are excellent but very brief. 
to a fault, but his history—the work of a whole gencration 
and almost the only impartial account of Tudor and Stuart Ireland, 


State Policy in Trish Education, 1536-1816. By the Rev. T. Cor- 
coran, D.Litt. (Longmans and Co. 6s. net.)—The Professor of Edu- 
cation in the National University has printed a series of documents 
illustrating the chequered history of Irish education, hampered for 
eenturies by racial, linguistic, and religious differences. The first of 
them is Henry VIII.’s admonition to Galway “that every inhabitaunt 
within the saide towne indevor theym selfe to speke Englyshe,” and 
it is characteristic. Roman Catholic schools were long forbidden by 
~ © The Economic Life of a Bengal District ; @ Study. By J.C. Jack, 1.0.5, Oxford; 
at the Clarendon Press. [is. 6d. net.j 


| in another plac e, 


The figures are | 


Expressions of overseas opinion like this are really valuable just now, 
when every one realizes that the Empire is passing into a new phase of 
its development. 

Raphael Meldola. Reminiscences Edited by James Marchant. 
(Williams and Norgate. 5s. net.) —This is a notable collection of tributes 
to the late Professor Meldola, who held the Chair of Chemistry at 
Finsbury Technical College for thirty years till his death in 1915. He 
was a versatile man, being elected to the Royal Society as a biologist 
on the nomination of Darwin. But he excelled as an industrial chemist. 
Lord Moulton and others describe the invaluable help which he gave in 
the early days of the war to the makers of explosives, dyes, glass, and 
other essential things which we had neglected in time of peaee. Lord 
Moulton says that “it wes little less than a calamity” that Meldola had 
to abandon industrial chemistry in 1885 because no manufacturer 
thought it worth while to pay him a living wage. The war, we hope, 
has at last taught the chemical industry the value of research. 


The American Plan of Government, By C, W. Bacon and F. 8. Morse. 
(G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $2°50 net.)—-This useful book is a commentary 
on the American Constitution, as moditiel by successive amendments 
and by a long series of judicial interpretations. As the authors take the 
document clause by clause, they do not always make it clear whether the 
Federal Government has ultimately prevailed over the States; in the 
caso of the national Income Tax, for example, the adverse decision of 


| the Supreme Court in 1894 is reported in one place, while the tax of 1915, 


successfully enforced under the guise of an Excise duty, is mentione | 
The steady growth of the powers of the central 
authority, and especially of the President, is well illustrated. 


The Parish Registers of Hunsdon, Co. Hertford; with Some Account 
of the Church and Parish. By the Hon. H. C. Gibbs, (St. Catherine 
Press. 42s, net.)—Any one who prints a parish register, and thus 
ensures its preservation, deserves our gratitude. Mr. Gibbs is to be 
specially commended for the fine type and paper which he provides and 
for the drawings of the old church—luxuries with which the student 
of registers is seldom indulged. Hunsdon, as he says, is chiefly famous 
in history as the residence of Mary Tudor before she became Queen. The 
early Stuart registers contain a surprising number of deaths of “ nurso 
The practice of putting town children out to 


children ” from London. 
nurse in the country must have been as common and as mischievous 


} among us then as it was in France till recently, 





| in Loch Lomond. Mr. 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest. (Longmans and Co, 
5s. net.)—This well-known publication of the Charity Organization 
Society, which deals with London charitics, appears in its twenty-fift) 
edition, with much new matter relating to the effects of the war, which 
has, of course, made life harder for many poor people, though it has 
brought high wages to others, Sir C. 8S. Loch’s voluminous introduction 
has been revised, and the index seems to be as accurate as ever. 


The Psychology of the Organized Group Game. By Mabel Jane Reaney. 
British Journal of Psychology Supplement. (Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. net.)—This doctoral thesis for the University of London 
puts in philosophical language the advantages of “ playing the game,” 
and gives reasons why all English and American teachers aro coming 
round to the Public School idea of compulory games, The author 
thinks that we have evolved cricket and football to satisfy the love of 
fighting innate in the Anglo-Saxon race. She agrees with the private 
who told his officer, rather pityingly, that “ those Germans of course 


are not a military people like us. 


(Sherratt and Hughes, 21s. net.) 





The Sea-Trouwt. By Henry Lamond, 
—This handsomely illustrated monograph on the sea-trout embodies the 
results of much original research, for Mr. Lamond, the well-known 
writer on angling, has had for many years the supervision of the fishing 
Lamond does not definitely solve the old. crux 
as to the difference, if any, between a trout and a sea-trout, but he 
inclines to regard them as two types—the one non-migratory and the 
other migratory—of the same species, 

A Glossary of Botanic Terms. By B. D. Jackson (Duckworth and Co. 


7s. 6d. net.) —This excellent glorsary, by the Secretary of the Linnean 
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focicty, appears in a third and revised edition, The nomenclature of 
botany is so great a stumbling-block even to classical scholars that the 
humble amateur may be glad to know of this book. 





Le Strange Records. By Hamon Le Strange. (Longmans and Co. 
2ls. net.)—This scholarly book, which is very unlike the uncritical 
family histories of the past and present, contains a detailed and docu- 
mented account of the early Le Stranges, who in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries played a useful part on the Welsh Marches. Roland 
Le Strange, who came from Anjou and was perhaps a Breton, married 
the daughter of the Domesday tenant of Hunstanton, which still remains 
in the family. Honry II. the Angevin called on the Le Stranges, with 
other countrymen of his, to assist in the difficult but not unprofitable 
task of holding the Welsh in check and gave them manors in Shropshire. 
‘Their family history thus throws a good deal of light on the interminable 
Welsh wars, which the Lords Marcher conducted for the most part on 
their own account. 


Catalogue of Scientijic Papers: Fourth Series (1884-1900). Com- 
piled by the Royal Society. Vol. XV., “Fitting—Hyslop.” (Cam- 
bridge University Press, £2 10s.)—The Royal Society's great author- 
catalogue of the world’s scientific papers for 1884-1900 makes progress, 
though the staff has been reduced for lack of funds. This volume 
contains the titles of fifty-six thousand three hundred and twenty-five 
papers by ten thousand and forty-nine authors, and represenis only 
about a sixth of the scattered contributions made to the sciences ia the 
seventeen vears, This fact alone shows the need for such a catalogue, 
though it must presumably be followed Ly a suject-index if it is to 
be used to the fullest advantage. 


The Life and Letters of the Rt. Hon. Sir Chavles Tupper. By F. M. 
Saunders. (Cassell and Co. 25s. net.) -Sir Charles Tupper in the 
course of his long life—from 1821 to 1915--saw Canada develop from a 
few scattered provinces into a great united Dominion, and he had 


much to do with her wonderful progress, especially in promoting Con- | 


federation, in helping towards the completion of the Canadian Pacific 








tobacco monopoly in France, Italy, Austria, Japan, Spain, and Sweden, 
The author has no difficulty in showing, by means of a great array of 
official statistics, that a tubacco monopoly is less profitable to the 
State than a tobacco duty, and that it affords an object-lesson of the 
economic weakness of the Colleciivist doctrine. The consumer suffers, 
of course, and the monopolist country has no export trade in tobacco, 
to’say nothing of the trouble involved in the State management of an 
industry. 

By Fustel de Coulanges. Translated by Willard 
7s. Gd.)—It is strange that the brilliant 
institutions with which Fustel de 





The Ancient City. 
Small. (Simpkin and Marshall. 
essay on Greek and Roman 


; Coulanges first made his repuiation half a century ago should only now 


Railway, and, as High Commissioner, in obtaining the sympathy of the | 


British Government and people for Canada. Dr. Saunders’s elaborate 
biography gives an atiractive picture of the man and a detailed account 
of his work. Tupper’s partial conversion of Bright, who in 1868 was 
uawiso enough to support the Nova Scotia appeal for exclusion from 
the Dominion, is one of many interesting episodes in the book. Bright 
thought that the Nova Scotia Legislature had been bribed into voting 
for Confederation, and he wanted the British Government to interfere, 
but the House of Commons decided against hin. 


The Swedish Government have issued an English translation of their 


Historical and Statistical Handbook of Sweden, published in two 
parts, Part [. doals with “Land and People,’ and Part Il. with 
“Industries.” The work is profusely illustrated. In these times of 


war, whon the question 6f national defence is so much to the fore, it is 
interesting to note how Sweden deals with the problem. The organiza- 
tion of the Army is based on universal conscription, with the addition 
of a large body of professional soldiers. Liability to service begins at 
the age of twenty and ends at forty-two, and is roughly divided into 
eleven years in the first levy of the active Army, four years in the second 
levy, and eight years in the landsform. As a tourist centre Sweden 
suffers somewhat perhaps from the proximity of her popular neighbour, 
Norway, but those who have been there and know its far-stretching 
forestsand great lakes, its painted wooden houses, aad the quaint dress of 
some of the more northern provinees, feel that it does not get the 
appreciation it deserves, The chapter on touring gives some useful 
information for those who, in the happy days after the war, may think of 
visiting the country. 


A Yorkshire Cookery-Book.—A number of recipes for appetizing 


and also very economical dishes (there is a variety of war cakes and | 


eggiess cakes) have been collected by Miss Milnes Gaskell, chiefly 
from Yorkshire housewives, and printed in book form, the proceeds 
from the sale of which are to go to a Fund for providing soldiers’ 
garments both at the front and in hospital. An attractive feature of 
the collection is a number of items taken from eighteenth-century 
cookery-books, and there is one recipe “From a Roll of Ancient 





English Cookery Compiled about 1390” which will delight the soul of | 


aa imaginative housewife, even if she finds it difficult to follow the 
directions :— 

“For to Make Fruturs. Take crommys of wyte bred, and the 

flowris of the swete Appyltre and zolkys of Eggys and bray hem togedere 
in a morter and temper yt up wyth wyie wyn and mak yt to sethe 
end wan yt is thykke do thereto god spicis of gyngener, galyngale, 
canel and clowys gelofre and serve yt forth.” 
‘The art of making preserves is not forgotten, and there is a useful 
list of “ Household Hints.” Copies of the book (price Is. Gd., or post 
free ls, §}d.) can ke obtained from Miss Milnes CGaskel!, Hon. Secretary 
Women's Patriotic Guild, Branch of Queen Mary's Needlework Guild, 
178 Westgate, Wakefield. 





The Stateas Manufacturer and Trader. By A. W. Madsen. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—This is a careful inquiry into the working of the 





appear in English. La Cité Antique has long been a text-book and a 
prize-book, and although its main theory that the ancient city was based 
on the family and its cult is perhaps too simple, it is a most stimulating 
work. ‘This translation, apparently of American origin, is readable, 
but hardly dees justice to the admirable style of the original. 

Lord Lyons. By Lord Newton. (T. Nelson and Sons. 1s. 34. net.) 
—We are glad to see a cheap edition of this very imporiant book. Our 
Government's attempt to avert the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 by 
proposing a simultaneous reduction of armaments by the two Powers 
is well worth recalling, as well as Bismarck’s unscrupulous scheme for 
striking at France again in 1875—a scheme which was foiled by Russia 
and Great Britain. 


Speech of M. BE. Venizelos to the People, August 27th, 1916. (Anglo- 
Hellenic League, 43 Aldwych, W.C.  3d.)— Many of our readers will 
doubtless be glad to have the full text, in Greck and English, of 
M. Venizclos’s fine address to his supporters, in which he described the 
ignominious failure of the King’s policy, and appealed to the King to 
‘give up the posiiion of party Icader” and act in a Constitutional 
manner, The appeal, as we now know, fell on deaf ears, unluckily 
for the monarch and for Creeee. 


Some Nedea on - Shakespeare's Stage and Plays. By William Pcél. 
(Longmans and Co. 1s. net.)-—The Director of the Elizabothan Stage 
Society summarizes in this lecture, delivered at the John Rylands 
Library, his well-known theory that “ the Elizabethan drama was written 
for the Elizabethan stage,” and that “ when the Elizabethan stage dis- 
appeared il became no longer possible to produce Elizabethan drama.” 
Mr. Po#l is inclined to forget that, whatever the stage, “ the play’s the 
thing”; but his account of Shakespeare’s theatre, with its etage pro 
jecting into, and almost surrounded by, the pit, is curiously interesting. 
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Phases of Early Christianity 
A.D. 100-250 
By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, Liit.D. 108. 6d. net. 


Dr. Carpenter is Wilde Reader in Natural and Comparative 
Religion in the University of Oxford, and late Principal of Man- 
chester College. The period selected for this important work 
extends, roughly, over a ceniury and a halt, 100-250 a.v. 


Genesis of the War 
June, 1914— August, 1915 
By BRIGGS DAVENPORT. 9a. 
“Mr. Davenport has planned his woik on a generous seale. . . . His oneaiag 


shetch of the history of Rurope during the last ious decades will be read wit 
iuterest.”—-Glasguie Herald. 


The Greater Tragedy 
and Other Things 


By BENJAMIN APTHORPE GOULD. 


A series of vigorous articles by an American living in Canada, 
and deals principally with the attitude of the United Siates and 
the war. 


The Evidence in the Case 


Civilization vo. Germany 
By JAMES M. BECK, LL.D., late Assistant-Attorney-Ceneral 
oi the United States. Is. nei. 


net. 


os. nef. 


A diseusson of the moral responsibility for the war as disclosed 
by the diplomatic records of England, Germany, Russia, Prauce, 
Belgium, and Italy. 


The People who Run 





Being the Tragedy of the Refugees in Russia 
By VIOLETTE THURSTAN. 2s. Gd. net. 

“4 book of harrowing sadness, splendid metey, and human kindness... 
well and usefully written . . . one of the records of the war which has a historie 
value.” —Daily Telegrapa. 

24 Redford Sireet. Strand, London, W.C, 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New & Forthcoming Books 





This Year’s Rackham 


THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BOOK 


Hdited with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, C.B. Colour 
plates and black-and-white illustrations by Arthur Rackham. 
large crown Svo. 6s. net. 
Also an edition de luxe on Van Gelder, with larger plates specially 
engraved. Bound in buckram, numbered and signed by the 
artist, limited to 500 copies. 


THE HOUSE OF LYME 


Ry The Lady Newton, With mauy plates in phologravure 
2 nd half-tone. Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s, net. 
The histories of the pest homes of England 
interest ; for in them was made the history of out Apes Of these 
' mes there is no finer specimen than Lyme Park, the home of the 
eghs from 1382, when Sir Piers Legh was made Sie ward or Ranger 
of the Forest by Joanna, widow of the Black Prince, down to the 
present day, when the head of the family is a Minister of the Crown. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE 
Idited by Fr, Funck- Brentano, Librarian of the Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsénal, Paris. With an Introduction by J. E. GC. Bodley. 


New Volume Now Ready. 


THE REVOLUTION 


Ky Leuis Madelin. 7s. 6d, net 
New War Books 


THE BATTLES OF THE 
SOMME 


a: y Philip Gibbs, Authorof “ Tlic Soul of the Wat Crow n 8vo, 
net. [She 


GALLIPOLI: 


A Short History of the Dardanelles € 
John Masefield. Illustrated. 
‘Told in noble and powerful prose, 
reader with an intensity and 
book has achieved. .« . . 


have a great national 


Demy 8vo, 


rily 


‘am paign. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
it grips the mind of the 
an enthusiasm which no other w 
Daily Telegraph. 


By 


at 
ar 


A masterpiece.’’- 


WILLIAM II. 


Judged on Lividence of his ox 
German Contemporaries. 
Ry S. C. Hammer. 


BOCHELAND : 


wz Speeches and on Writ 


ings of 


Svo, 5e, net. 


Deny 


Just Before and During the War 
Iv Theobald Butler. Crown &vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
Mr. Butler lived in Germany as a free mon during neatly two 


years of war, and his book is a mine of valuable and interesting 
information on German internal conditions, 


THE GERMAN ROAD TO 
THE EAST cat ears 


Ry P. Evans Lewin, |.il: 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The most comprehensive account that has yet been published 
in england of German ambitions towards the Jiast. . . . Not 
only a history, but a warning.’—Daily Telegraph. 


Soldiers’ Tales Series 


New Volumes 3s. 6d. net each. 


FORCED TO FIGHT 


By Eric Erichsen. 

The narrative of a Schleswig-Holsteiner, who was one of the 
first batch of 10,000 from the “ su pressed province ” to be com- 
pelled to take the field. The book is prohibited in Germany. 


IN GERMAN HANDS 


Ry Ch. Hennebois. Translaicd by Florence Simmonds. 


arian to the 


| Belles Lettres and Poetry 


INTERPRETATIONS 
OF LITERATURE 


By Lafcadio Hearn. Small royal 8vo, 30s, net. 

‘The impress of individual taste, of genuine personal emotion, 
is upon them all, and a critical faculty capable of giving reasons 
for its choice.”’—Wesiminsicy Gazelle. 


THE SONG OF THE PLOW 


Being the English Chronicle 
A POEM. By Maurice Hewlett. Demy 6s. net. 
\lso a limited edition of 100 copies printed on British hand-m:é 
paper , numbered and signed by the Author. 15s. net. 
‘He has succeeded extraordinarily. . . * The Song of the 
Plow ’ is not merely readable as a whole, but « xhilarating. 
There is much really beautiful poetry in every canto.’’—Daily 


A SHEAF: ESSAYS 


By John Galsworthy. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Mr. Galsworthy is inspired by that bright persuasive influence 
which can only spring from self-evident and open-hearted sincerity.” 


NIGHTS ae 


UMOIM. 
Rome and Venice in the 
the light ing Nincties. 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 10s. uct 
‘This most agreeable and entertaining book of mem ories . + 
hook as wise in its discretion as it is nobly outspoken when nec d 


Vor Post. 


Two vols, 


Svo, 


NEWSe 


Acsihelic 1 


ghiies; Loudon and Paris in 
Demy &vo, 
is 


oo Pennell’s Pictures 


PICTURES OF WORK IN 
WAR-TIME 


Lithographs, Drawings and ltchings made by Joseph Pennell. 


Drawn with the authorisation of the British Government, and 
published under the auspices of the Ministry of Munitions, 
Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


PICTURES OF THE 
WONDER OF WORK 


By J h Pennell. A Scrics of Reproductions of Drawings, 
I Athographs and Etchings made by him about the world, 1881-1915, 
with Impressions and Notes by the Artist. Crown 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAGEDIES 


By Arthur Symons. Peiny 8vo, Se. net. 

This volume contains three hitherto unpublished plays in blank 
verse: ‘ The Harvesters,” “ ‘he Death of Agrippina,” and “ Cleo- 
patra in Judea.” 


sto, 


Autumn Fiction 


THE WORLD FOR SALE 
By Sir Gilbert Parker. 

“A masterly picture oe 
standing originality.”—The Vield. 


THE GREEN ALLEYS 


By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. uct. 
‘ Out of the hop-ficlds.and country types of Kent he has framed 
a comedy that is as artistically satisfying as any of his Dartmoor 
novcls.’’—Sunday Jiimes. 


THE WINGED VICTORY 


By Sarah Grand. 
‘Worthy to be mentioned along with 
Thackeray and Meredith,” —.4 ‘hei 


GASPARD THE POILU 


net, 


6s. 


the story has a stamp of out 


6s. net. 
the great names of 


@uilh. 


By René Benjamin. Ss. net. 
“M. Benjamin's astonishingly clever study."—\/orning Pest. 

WITH WINGS OUTSPREAD 

By Mare Gouvrieux. 5s. net. 





With an Introduction by Ernest Daudet. 
A terrible indictment of German brutality. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 20 and 21 Bedford Street, 


LONDON : 


“A breathless account of the adventures of a French air pilot.” 


—Lhe Jimes. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEw Books 


THE BEST FICTION 
ENGLAND HATH NEED OF THEE _»ysypveyc.crier. 6. 


This book tells of the final episode in the career of a man who had wrought much for England and suffered much at her 
hand, and of whom one service more was demanded ; of how he and his companions faced Nature at her savagest, and at last came 
to an earthly Paradise beyond the hills. 











TWO’S TWO 3y5. sTORER CLOUSTON. 65s. 


“Mr. Clouston has written funny books before, but this time hea has surpassod not only himself but most of hia 
contemporaries. . . . Archie is a joy. Irony and sarcasm are not common gifts among our novelists, and if it were for thos 
qualities alone, ‘Two's Two’ would be assured of a welcome from all who can appreciate finished and masterly writing." 

—Pawur MALL GAZETTE. 


GOG The Story of an Officer and Gentleman. By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 5s. net. 


A NAVAL DIGRESSION The Story of a Ship's Company. By G. F.  1s.net. 
: A Successor to the Greatest Modern Fiction Success, 2. Captain Desmond, v.c.” 


DESMOND’S DAUGHTER 


By MAUD DIVER. 6s. net. THE BOOK 'TO BE READ NOW. 

“There is a most inspiring sanity and balance about Mrs. Diver's writings. Its sturdy pragmatical outlook upon life fortifiea 
and ennobles every episode. The story is deeply interesting, alike for its stirring glimpses of the fighting on India’s border and its 
clever description of the Anglo-Indian soldier's life.’—Pan. Mart Gazerre. 

* The really fresh and charming love story is excellently told. Just now Mrs. Diver's book has a real significance and should 
help a good many people.’’—Ties. 














THE GREATEST WAR BOOK 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND 


By THE JUNIOR SUB (lan Hay). Tue Eric or tHe War. Buy it NOW. Price 6s. 
* We cannot imagine that the war wll produce a better book.’’—Srecraror. 
“Two parting counsels. . . . Buy ‘ The First Hundred Thousand,’ but do not lend it even to an Archbishop. No human 
being should be exposed to such temptation.’”-—GLoBE. 


FROM MONS TO LOOS 


Being the Diary of a Supply Officer. By Mason HERBERT A. STEWART, D.S.0., Army Service Corps. 
With Illustrations. 5s. net. 
“Tf only this book could be published by the State and distributed as a gift to the people, our country would live closer to 
the baitle lines, and the real spirit of a Crusade would have a chance of gaining empire over all classes.""—Sarurpay Review. 





THE GREAT TAB DOPE 63. 6th Impression, By “OLE LUK-OIE.” 


“* The Great Tab Dope’ is very like ‘The Green Curve,’ only more so. At his best the author is above everything exciting. 
There are story-tellers who make us feel that something is going to happen. It is a rare gift; Mr. Kipling has it in ‘At the End 
of the Passage,’ &c. ‘Ole Luk-Oie' cortainly has it in somo impalpable way of his own.’’—Times. 





A_ TIMELY AND DEEPLY INTERESTING BOOK 


THE GULF TO ARARAT 


By G. E. HUBBARD, Secretary of Delimitation Commission. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


WALTER GREENWAY, SPY, 


And Others, sometime Criminal. By ROBERT HOLMES, a Police Court Missionary ara Probation Officer, 
and an Associate of the Central Association for the Aid of Discharged Convicts, Author of ‘‘ My Police Court 
Friends with the Colours.’’ 2s. 6d. net. 








*** Blackwood's" Is an epitome in little of the British Empire-—a menthiy reminder that Its boundaries ere werid-wice;: that It has beer »c> ard kept by 
the public-school! pluck of our soldiers ard sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious history; that its cons have evcr teen travellers and 
sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood's’ shews no signs of becoming old-fashioned, 
because it represents and appeals to ali that is best in the undying genius of the race.”"-—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 


‘ THE MOST BRILLIANT OF OUR MAGAZINES.” ‘“* BLACKWOOD’ REMAINS WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


November Number contains 


The Scene of War.—1i. inded By Ovysseus. | A Retreat in Spain: 17¢6. By Dovetas G. Browne, 
A Greek Symposium An Idy!! of Pelion The Gulf of Corinth The Adriatic _ Pp 
—Rome -The Zone of War- The tsonzo—Udine in War Time—Sick and | From the Cutpests. Border Manners. By Mason E. F. Knox, 
Weunded. | A Warden Reic— Ordeal by Battie. 

Counterplots. By J. STORER CLOUSTON. | musings without Method 
The Emancipation of Magdalen —Chariotte Chooses again The Fly in the . 

i Viscount Bryce ard German Atreriticr--His Excures for the Enemy—The 
Cretment Cares Sngesn © Ge Sene—Re Caer w Satine. infamous Policy of © Kies ard be Frierds’’- A Durable Peacc-—*' Man- 
The Tale of a Casualty Clearing Station. | Power’. Sir William Reberteon’s Exhortaticr- The Folly of the Tribunats 
By A Royar Fieip Leecn. | ~ Ireland and Cempulsion— Mr. Redmond's Hypocrisy. The Friendship of 
The Kick Off—St. Quentin—The Retreat from Mons Le Mans—Coulommiers. | Ireland. 

Some Humours of Housekeeping in Rhodesia. | Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood's 
By Erne. Coreunoun JoLiie.) Magazine” sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 

A Bit of Armageddon. By H. P. H. | George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 
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